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BANKRUPTCY OF EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


some of the impressions that. I have 

gained during my service in Europe 
since the armistice. Two convictions are 
dominant in my mind. The first comes 
from contact with the stupendous social 
ferment and revolution in which Europe 
is attempting to find solution for all its 
social ills by practical experiments in 
Socialism. My conviction is that this 
whole philosophy is bankrupting itself 
from a startling quarter in the extraor- 
dinary lowering of productivity of indus- 
trial commodities to a point that, until 
the recent realization of this bankruptcy, 
was below the necessity for continued ex- 
istence of their millions of people. 

My second conviction is older, but has 
been greatly hardened, and that is a 
greater appreciation of the enormous dis- 
tance that we of America have grown 
away from Europe in the century and a 
half of our national existence, in our out- 
look on life, our relations toward our 
neighbors, and our social. and political 
ideals, The supreme importance of this 
Americanism neither permits us to al- 
low the use of this community for experi- 
ment in social diseases, nor does it per- 
mit us to abandon the moral leadership 
we have undertaken in restoring order 
in the world. 

During the last 10 months I and my 
colleagues havé occupied a unique posi- 
tion in intimate witness of the social cur- 
rents that have surged back and forward 
across Europe. 

The enemy collapsed, not only from 
military and naval defeat but from total 
economic exhaustion. In this race to 
economic chaos the European allies were 
not far behind. By this exhaustion, the 
whole of Europe stood facing a famine, 
the like of which has not been seen since 
the Thirty Years’ War, when a third of 
the population died of starvation. In 
the midst of all this was the struggle of 
a score of new democracies to establish 
themselves, with friction along every 
frontier, and with the destruction of gov- 
ernmental institutions, without financial 
resources to buy supplies, with the mis- 
eries of their people offering fertile soil 
for every economic patent medicine and 
for all the forces of disorder, Bolshe- 
vism and anarchy, and, overhanging all, 
there could be no hope of restoring nor- 
mal economic life until the completion of 
peace, In all this situation, with its des- 
peration, greed, century-old animosities, 
its idealistic and proper aspirations, 
there was only one hope, That hope, ex- 
pressed by every city and state, was that 
the American people, being the one dis- 
interested and uncrippled economic and 
political force still existing in the world, 
should again intervene. It was in re- 
sponse to this call that the President, 
comprehending the real heart of the 
American people, intervened in Europe 
a second time and took those steps which 
resulted in a practical economic organiza- 
tion of Europe, pending the consumma- 
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tion of peace and the arrival of the forth- 
coming harvest, 

This second intervention was not a re- 
lief problem in the ordinary acceptance. 
It was not a problem alone of finding 
foodstuffs for starving populations of 
the ravaged regions. It was the, prob- 


credits to those countries whose total ex- 
haustion abolished all hope of normal 
payment. It required the insistence upon 
payment from those who had gold or 
commodities. It required sufficient co- 
ordination of purchase in this vast quan- 
tity of supplies that the markets of the 
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lem of finding a large margin of food- 
stuffs and other supplies for the whole of 
Europe—allies, liberated peoples, neu- 
trals and enemies; and in a mass of at 
least 200,000,000 of these people former- 
ly under enemy domination it was a 
problem of finding absolute economic re- 
habilitation. Further than this, it was a 
problem of warding off Bolshevism on 
one side and reaction on the other, in 
order that the newborn democracies 
could have an opportunity of growth. 
Its practical consummation was a prob- 
lem of the organization of the economic 
strength of the United States and its co- 
ordination with the remaining economic 
strength of Europe, and, in large areas, 
the imposition of absolute dictatorship 
over economic forces. Thus, the shipping 
of the world required sufficient co-ordina- 
tion to transport 30,000,000 tons of sup- 
plies from all quarters of the globe to 
Europe. It required the provision of 


world should be affected in the least pos- 
sible degree. 

With thé dissolution of the organiza- 
tion of the old channels of communica- 
tion, river craft and railway rolling stock 
were hoarded by each state; telegraph and 
postal communications were broken down; 
every frontier was the scene of more or 
less military friction, until at one mo- 
ment there were 25 little wars in progress. 
Many of these new governments were 
without experience or even without the 
existence of departments for the conduct 
of either the transportation or distribu- 
tion of supplies. 

Thus, it was necessary to secure the 
erection within their governments of 
actual departments, to furnish them ad- 
visers, to take over the actual operation 
of thousands of miles of disintegrated 
railway systems, to open rivers and ca- 
nals for traffic, to stimulate the produc- 
tion of coal and other primary commodi- 


ties, to control their distribution through 
large areas, to find a basis for exchange 
of surplus commodities from one state 
to another, to exercise the strongest po- 
litical pressure to obtain the disgorge- 
ment of surpluses into areas of famine, 
to resort to barter on a. national scale 
where currencies had broken down, to 
stimulate peoples discouraged and dis- 
heartened to efforts in their own salva- 
tion, and finally, but not least, to inter- 
vene a charitable hand in the saving of 
their children and the stamping out of 
contagious diseases, and through all of 
this economic disorganization to inspire 
the maintenance of order on one hand 
and the defeat of reaction on the other. 
Beyond this again, was the necessity of 
constant friendly intervention in frontier 
quarrels to prevent the starting of more 
wars. 

These things have not been solved by 
the service or direction of any one man. 
They have been accomplished through co- 
ordination of the men of good will in 20 
governments of Europe, and throughout 
by creation of a thread of American per- 
sonnel, directed from a single center. 
On our side it has required the co-opera- 
tion of Congress, the Grain Corporation, 
the Treasury, the Shipping Board, the 
army and the navy. A thousand Ameri- 
cans were sent into these communities 
with but little authority beyond their 
own assurance and the confidence on all 
sides that they were disinterested, that 
their only desire was to solve a great and 
human energy for no political and no 
commercial advantage. It was our de- 
sire to do this from the background; 
without ostentation, to act at all times 
through established institutions, to build 
up their strength for the time they must 
rely upon their own resources. I cannot 
pay enough tribute to all these thousand 
Americans, many of them engineers, men 
taken from the common life of the Unit- 
ed States, thrust into the face of stag- 
gering political, economic problems, the 
solution of which must affect the well- 
being, not of hundreds but of millions. 
The proof of their performance lay in 
the fact that Europe has come through 
the most horrible period of its history 
with no loss of life from economic causes, 
with a stronger democracy and a glow 
in its heart for the United States. 

This service of American people has 
been accomplished at no mean national 
sacrifice. From the armistice to this 
year’s harvest there has been furnished 
over $2,250,000,000 worth of supplies, the 
majority of which has been given freely 
upon the undertaking of the assisted gov- 
ernments of repayment at some future 
date. There has been no demand of spe- 
cial security; no political or economic - 
privileges have been sought. It may be 
years before we receive any return from 
these loans, but if that period should nev- 
er come the American people, by this 
second intervention in Europe, have saved 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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DEATH OF JOHN WASHBURN 





Chairman of Board of Directors of Washburn-Crosby Co. Dies Suddenly in 
Maine— Was 61 Years Old— Nephew of Founder of Washburn Mills 
in Minneapolis—Associated With Company for Nearly 40 Years 


John Washburn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, died suddenly on Thurs- 
day night, Sept. 25, at Norlands, South 
Livermore, Maine, the old home of the 
Washburn family, where he had gone on 
a visit with Mrs. Washburn and _ his 
youngest daughter. His health had been 
impaired for some time, but no confining 
illness preceded his death, and he had 
been motoring the afternoon of Sept. 25. 

He was born at Hallowell, Maine, 
Aug. 1, 1858. He was the son of Alger- 
non S. Washburn, one of the seven sons 
of Israel Washburn, five of whom were 
distinguished as statesmen and public 
men. One of them was Governor C. C. 
Washburn, founder of the Washburn 
mills at Minneapolis. Another was Sen- 
ator William D. Washburn, prominent in 
milling at Minneapolis and one of the 
originators of the Soo railroad. 

John Washburn attended Westbrook 
Seminary and Hallowell Classical Acad- 
emy, completing his education at Bow- 
doin College. He came to Minneapolis 
in February, 1880, and for a while served 
as an operative miller in the Washburn 
B mill, in order to acquire a practical 
knowledge of all branches of milling. 

After a course in the manufacturing 
and clerical departments, he became 
wheat buyer for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and later was in charge of the very 
responsible work of providing its Min- 
neapolis mills with wheat. This included 
hedging against flour sales, as well as 
buying the actual grain. He was admit- 
ted to the firm, then styled Washburn, 
Crosby & Co., in 1887. 

While, as vice-president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Mr. Washburn was long 
a coadjutor with James S. Bell, and had 
a grasp of the company’s extensive busi- 
ness, he specialized in wheat. In this 
branch he became a recognized authority 
on prices, markets, grades and quality. 
‘He also attained a wide reputation as a 
judge of crops, his estimates carrying 
exceptional weight with the ‘trade. 

Mr. Washburn was elected president 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. in April, 
1915, after the death of James S. Bell, 
and held that office till May 27, 1919, 
when he was elected chairman of the 
board of directors, John Crosby succeed- 
ing him as president. 

Besides holding these offices in the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., he was also presi- 
dent of the St. Anthony Elevator Co., 
president of the Royal Milling Co., of 
Great Falls, Mont., president of the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., vice- 
president of the Minneapolis Trust Co., 
a director in the First & Security Nation- 
al Bank of Minneapolis, a director of 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad Co., 
and an officer in other manufacturing and 
financial institutions. 

Mr. Washburn took an active interest 
in the affairs of the Republican party, 
locally and nationally. He succeeded his 
uncle, the late Senator W. D. Washburn, 
as chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Church of the Redeemer, and as 
chairman of the board of the Washburn 
Memorial Orphan Asylum, which was 
established in this city by his uncle, Gov- 
ernor C. C. Washburn. 

He is survived by his wife and three 
daughters, Mrs. Harold O. Hunt, Miss 


Elizabeth P. Washburn, who is now in 
Paris, in French refugee work, and Miss 
Sidney Washburn. 

Funeral services will be held in Min- 
neapolis on Wednesday, Oct. 1. 





Huge Foreign Trade 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 27.—The 
total foreign commerce of the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 





tural imports amounted to 57 per cent 
of our total imports in 1914, as against 
67 per cent for 1919; however, the pro- 
portion of agricultural exports to total 
exports remained about the same, 52 per 
cent. ‘ 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 


FRENCH MILLERS’ TRIALS 


Milling Industry in France Faces Serious 
Problems Growing Out of Controlled 
Prices and Labor Readjustments 

According to the latest issue of La 
Meunerie Francaise to reach America, 
the directors of the National Association 
of the French Milling Industry recently 
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1919, amounted to $10,169,888,111, divid- 
ed as follows: imports, $3,095,876,582; 
exports, $7,074,011,529. 

The foreign trade of this country in 
agricultural products, as reported by the 
Bureau of Markets, for the same period 
totaled $5,770,917,553, or 57 per cent of 
our entire foreign trade. The agricul- 
tural imports amounted to $2,074,883,629, 
or 67 per cent of the total imports, while 
the exports were valued at $3,696,033,924, 
or 52 per cent of our entire export trade. 

For the fiscal year’ ended June 30, 
1914, the total foreign trade of the Unit- 
ed States amounted to $4,223,609,682. 
Then agriculture did not play quite as 
important a part in our total trade, al- 
though more than half (54 per cent) of 
the entire commerce of this country was 
in agricultural products. Our agricul- 


voted to call a convention of the entire 
French milling industry to discuss after- 
the-war problems. The comment of La 
Meunerie Frangaise on this meeting is of 
such interest to millers everywhere that 
it is here translated in full, as follows: 

This general convention will be, for 
all the millers, the first opportunity in 
five years to meet together and discuss 
the manifold questions arising out of 
the war, to which government regula- 
tion and the general upsetting of com- 
mercial customs have given a particular 
interest. 

The 1919 convention, furthermore, will 
have a special importance, from present 
crop conditions. The admitted shortage 
of *the harvest, to which are added the 
Officially recognized difficulties of im- 
porting sufficient supplies for the bread 
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ration of the people, have resulted in 
delaying the period when the government 
will decide to restore complete liberty 
to trade in grain and flour. Consequent- 
ly, the board of directors of the National 
Association of the Milling Industry has 
felt it its duty to call the attention of 
the authorities to the dangers likely to 
result from the measure which has re- 
sto:ed freedom to the trade in coarse 
grains and bran, and the removal of 
fixed prices therefrom, while wheat and, 
above all, bread are maintained at prices 
lower than the trade is now establishing 
for the cereals on which prices are no 
longer fixed. 

To this unfortunate situation are add- 
ed the difficulties of manufacture which 
the eight-hour law imposes on the mill- 
ing industry, which has already lost so 
much of its skilled labor. Although this 
law has been adopted in a form which 
protects as much as possible the inter- 
ests of corporations, and although the 
modifications already obtained covering 
the application of the law are dictated 
by common-sense and the desire to keep 
national production at the maximum, the 
fact remains that this new attack on the 
individual liberty of the workman and 
the employer is bound to produce mani- 
fold difficulties, such as a considerable 
increase in the net cost of everything, 
including both raw materials and inci- 
dentals, the influence of which on the 
course of business will be far from neg- 
ligible. 

The question of national food supply 
has likewise assumed an unprecedented 
magnitude in Parliament. Debates on 
the high cost of foodstuffs follow one an- 
other rapidly, and each time give oppor- 
tunity for orators, often ill-informed as 
to the facts, to make attacks on industry 
and business generally, the violence of 
which demonstrates the absolute neces- 
sity of educating public opinion and de- 
fending honest manufacturers and busi- 
ness men. 

The system of government control un- 
der which the milling industry now op- 
erates, the maintenance of a low price 
for bread, and the limitation of milling 
profits, fixed at a level sometimes actual- 
ly inadequate, have so far preserved it 
from these calumnies and insinuations. 
From now on, however, it is necessary to 
face the period when the return to an 
open market for the purchase and sale 
of wheat will result in such an increase 
in the price of bread as to render in- 
evitable loud protests from the consum- 
er, for which the milling industry can- 
not justly accept the responsibility. 





Australia’s Cost of Living 

Prices of necessities are materially ad- 
vancing in Australia; especially is this 
true of meat, groceries, and all kinds of 
clothing and wearing apparel. Average 
prices are at least 75 per cent higher than 
at the beginning of the war, and for 
many commodities the advance has been 
as much as 100, 150, and even 200 per 
cent. Clothing has advanced 200 per 
cent. While Australia contains but 5,- 
000,000 people, the purchasing power of 
that number would doubtless be equiva- 
lent to the purchasing power of 10,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 people in a European 
country. 





It is officially stated that the total 
number of women employed in the sev- 
eral departments of the British govern- 
ment (temporary as well as permanent) 
was 45,000 on Aug. I, 1914; 220,000 on 
Nov. 11, 1918; and 170,000 on July 1, 1919. 
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The -way the League of Nations rumpus 
has saysse 


: Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, ‘ 


> being agin’ good roads on account 
hat they made it easier for revenuers 
‘0 get aroun’ an’ run down moonshinin’ : 
*)\/ come intoa bond votin’ meeting an’ jes’ naturally 
& Ps talked the projeck to death. His oratin’ didn’t have no 
nourishment into it but for lengthwise measure it couldn't 
Danged ef I-don’t believe that right now Pappy 
could enter the league speechin’ race and, usin’ 
old oration, wrest hisself out a right provocatin’ reputation 
as a spell-binder and mebby get elected into the senate.” 


down to oratory,” said 


‘reminds me 


Gran’ pappy Dick Fields, 


is satne 








THE SECOND a INTER- 
VENTION 


The solediatuaaia Miller is delighted 
to be able to publish in full this week a 
carefully corrected report of the speech 
made by Mr. Hoover at the dinner given 
to him in New York on September 16, 
which was attended by some twelve or 
fourteen hundred people. 

The reports of this historical address 
published in the daily press were frag- 
mentary extracts which did not convey 
more than a brief and imperfect outline 
of what he said. This complete report 
will. give the reader a document worthy 
of most thorough and careful reading, in 
which will be found the expression of 
views based on practical, personal experi- 
ence and the most thorough and accurate 
knowledge of facts. 

Mr. Hoover is no speaker. His voice, 
unfortunately, possesses slight carrying 
power, and it is very difficult to hear 
what he is saying unless one is very near 
him. He delivers his speeches—when he 
is obliged to make them—without oratori- 
cal effort, in a conversational tone. To 
calls of “louder!” he responds with a 
whimsical smile and shakes his head, 
knowing that, with the best of intentions, 
he is quite unable to make himself heard 
beyond those who are near by. There- 
fore those who attend a dinner or a large 
meeting expecting to hear him are bound 
to be disappointed, as they expect the 
impossible. 

What he lacks as a speaker he more 
than makes up as a thinker, and the best 
way in which to know what he says is to 
read it in print. Therein will invariably 
be found that which will fully repay 
perusal, and in the instance of this ad- 
dress, the, result is an exceptionally clear 
analysis of the situation in Europe to- 
day, and deductions as to its manifest 
reaction upon this country and‘*the ob- 
vious obligation and duty of America, 
which are most illuminating and convinc- 
ing. 

The editor is tempted to undertake a 
summary of Mr. Hoover’s conclusions, 
but beyond a few rather startling state- 
ments, outstanding in their significance, 
the task seems superfluous. It is better 
not to attempt summarization or inter- 
pretation, but to leave the reader to di- 
gest the speech himself and draw his own 


- deductions. Its language is clear, plain 


and direct, and there is no mistaking 
Mr. Hoover’s meaning. In texts for com- 
ment and elaboration this speech affords 
almost limitless opportunities, but he 
who runs may read, and so doing be con- 
vinced of the essential accuracy and 
soundness of Mr. Hoover’s views on the 
present troubled situation. 





A VETERAN MANUFACTURER DIES 

At the age of ninety-one, Stephen A. 
Bemis, of St. Louis, until recently first 
vice-president of the great bag company 
which bears his family name, died on 
September 27, after a life of activity 
an usefulness of which more than fifty 
years were passed in the upbuilding of 
the business with which he was identified. 

In 1858, his brother, Judson M. Bemis, 
established a small bag factory in St. 
Louis, and eight years later he joined 
with him in the enterprise. Until Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, when he retired, Mr. Bemis 
continued his connection with this estab- 
lishment, and witnessed all the successive 
phases of its development from a mod- 
est beginning to its present magnificent 
proportions. 

In the early years, the barrel was al- 
most universally used as a container for 
flour. The bag was a novelty, and at 
first not a welcome one, but the Bemis 
brothers had both faith and vision; they 
made good bags, and they realized that 
in time as, in the economy of the flour 
trade, the cost of the container became 
more and more to be considered, the ex- 
pensive barrel must be displaced by the 
far less costly bag, and so it happened. 

Gradually but surely the small busi- 
ness established in St. Louis three years 
before the Civil War began grew and 
prospered. More factories were built, 
and more branch houses were opened 
through which to serve the milling trade 
and to meet the increasing demand for 
bags in other lines of industry and com- 
merce, until the Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany became the great institution it is 
today. 

The two brothers, Judson M. Bemis 
and Stephen A. Bemis, of whom the for- 
mer now survives, saw and participated 
in all this achievement, and had the great 
satisfaction, given to comparatively few 
men of business in America, of witness- 
ing the fruition of their plans in the 
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splendid and gratifying results accom- 
plished 


‘Founded on ‘strict integrity and con- 
sistently conducted according to the 
highest principles of business, dealing 
justly.and honorably with all, having due 
consideration for the welfare of the em- 
ployee and giving encouragement and 
preferment to thousands in its service, 
out of the little factory in St. Louis has 
grown the large establishment of the 
present time. 

At his great age, Stephen A. Bemis, 
kindly and gentle and full of good will 
for mankind, must have reviewed his 
career with satisfaction as that of a good 
race well run. Certainly those who knew 
him and were familiar with the story of 
his life will not fail to hold him hon- 
ored and revered in their memories, and 
the many who have benefited through the 
establishment founded by his brother, in 
the upbuilding of which he participated, 
have reason to be grateful to him for 
his share in giving them their opportunity. 





THE LAST WASHBURN IN MILLING 

Certain names have had great signifi- 
cance in the American milling industry 
because so much of its development has 
been associated with them. Among these, 
that of Washburn has for many years 
held high repute. The recent death of 
John Washburn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, and, until lately, president of 
that corporation, removes from the list 
the last of the name to be actively in- 
terested in flour-making. 

He was a nephew of the founder of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, Gover- 
nor Cadwallader C. Washburn, who fifty 
years ago showed his faith in the future 
of spring wheat milling by erecting on 
the Falls of St. Anthony, at Minneapolis, 
flour mills of a magnitude that then 
seemed phenomenal. In the advancement 
of the industry which took place between 
1870 and the early eighties, Governor 
Washburn was foremost, and none of the 
great improvements and discoveries of 
the period were neglected or overlooked 
in his masterly command of resources 
and his singularly clear-sighted apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of expansion. 

Another uncle, Senator William D. 
Washburn, although of lesser prominence 
in milling, was for many years. identified 
with the industry in Minneapolis, while, 
at the same time, he was engaged in 
railroad building and served with dis- 
tinction in public life. 

John Washburn, son of Algernon S. 
Washburn, was born at Hallowell, Maine, 
on August 1, 1858. After attending 
private schools and completing his edu- 
cation at Bowdoin College, he came to 
Minneapolis in 1880, and entered the 
mills of his uncle, Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn, serving for a time as an operative 
miller, thereby to acquire practical knowl- 
edge of the trade. After further ex- 
perience in the manufacturing and ac- 
counting departments, he became the 
wheat buyer for the plant. 

Mr. Washburn was connected with the 
Washburn-Crosby Company from the 
time of its founder until that when he 
became its president, associating in its 
administration with William H. Dun- 
woody, John Crosby, Sr., Charles J. Mar- 
tin and James S. Bell. As these mem- 
bers of the company passed away, Mr. 
Washburn found himself allied with the 
newer generation which succeeded them, 
and he was interested with John Crosby 
and James F. Bell, the sons, as he had 






been with their fathers, becoming a link 
between the old and the new, understand- 
ing and in sympathy with both. 

On the death of James S. Bell, in 1915, 
Mr. Washburn became president of the 
company, and served in this capacity un+ 
til last May, when he was elected chair- 
man of the board, John Crosby suc- 
ceeding him as president. 

In addition to his milling interests 
Mr. Washburn was a director in the First 
and Security National Bank, and an of- 
ficer of several grain corporations. He 
at one time was president of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Washburn was highly re- 
garded by a wide circle of friends, 

among whom his kindliness and his sense 
of humor, often shown in expressions of 
pungent wit, which were widely quoted, 
gave him charm and distinction. 

For some time it had been evident to 
observers that he was not in good health, 
although he pursued his usual activities 
without manifest difficulty. It was there- 
fore a shock to all of his friends and 
acquaintances to learn of his sudden 
death, which occurred on September 25, 
after a day of motoring, while he 
was on a visit to his old home in Liver- 
more, Maine, in company with Mrs. Wash- 
burn and one of his daughters. 

It is much to be regretted that, at such 
a comparatively early age as sixty-one, 
Mr. Washburn’s life should thus be ter- 
minated, particularly since he had 
reached a position of well-earned release 
from the more arduous responsibilities 
of business, when a period of rest 
and recreation might have been looked 
forward to in return for his years of 
effort. He will be greatly missed by his 
business associates, and by his friends, 
of whom he possessed an unusual num- 
ber. 





APPLYING BUSINESS PRINCIPLES TO 
RELIEF WORK 


In closing up the extensive operations 
which began in October, 1914, and end- 
ed in the autumn of 1919, a period of 
full five years, of which, from the be- 
ginning to the finish, he has been the 
chief executive and the directing head, 
Herbert Hoover displays that consum- 
mate ability which has marked his course 
throughout the long period of his self- 
devoted service to humanity. He also 
shows what the true American business 
spirit, of which he himself is the fore- 
most living exponent, can accomplish 
when applied to altruistic, disinterested, 
humanitarian work. 

Ordinarily, and as commonly handled, 
huge sums provided for specific purposes 
are expended lavishly in the expectation 
that no part of them is to be returned, 
and that the final accounting may be 
deferred indefinitely. Very often, large 
balances left on hand after the object 
has been accomplished are not definitely 
and promptly disposed of, and frequent- 
ly there is a vagueness concerning the 
outcome which is disturbing to the minds 
of those who feel that a stewardship, 
when it terminates, should give an ex- 
plicit and prompt accounting of itself, 
and should leave no strings untied and 
no balances which are not definitely and 
properly disposed of, going exactly where 
they belong and nowhere else. 

Not only in the efficiency of his admin- 
istration, but in the celerity and exacti- 
tude of its final settlement, Mr. Hoover 
shows that nicety of perception, that just 
and proper appreciation of the necessity 
of cleaning things up and finishing his” 
work, which is a characteristic of the 








"highest type of American business meth- 
ods, and which too seldom is applied to 
large undertakings of a national or in- 
ternational scope. 

For that matter, never before in his- 
tory has one man been given the tre- 
mendous responsibilities which govern- 
ments have eagerly conferred upon Mr. 
Hoover for the past five years; and, as 
he said in the beginning he should ap- 
ply sound American business principles 
in discharging them, so he has consist- 
ently done to the end, with the result, 
not only that his work has been well 
and thoroughly performed, with marvel- 
ous effectiveness, but it comes to a close 
in certain financial surprises which elo- 
quently testify to the potency of true 
American business methods when used in 
vast public enterprises, not for gainful 
but for humanitarian purposes. 

An obscure item which recently ap- 
peared in the daily papers and was cabled 
from Belgium, announced that, in clos- 
ing up the affairs of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, Mr. Hoover found 
himself in the possession of a large sum 
of money which he had turned over to 
the Belgian people, and which had been 
officially accepted by the Belgian govern- 
ment. 

No particulars as to how this accumu- 
lation had been created were given, nor 
was it told how the large sum was to 
be utilized for the benefit of the Bel- 
gian people. This result, and the plan 
by which it will lastingly redound to the 
good of the population of Belgium, con- 
stitute one of Mr. Hoover’s masterly 
strokes of genius. It may be remembered 
that, in its plan of giving help, the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, working 
through the Comité National, the local 
provisional relief organization, sold food 
to those in Belgium able to pay for it, at 
a small profit. 

Inasmuch as the quantity thus fur- 
nished was enormous, although the profit 
on the unit of each community was small, 
the gross total figures amounted to mil- 
lions, and were turned over to the Benev- 
olent Department of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, and used for feeding 
the destitute people. A portion of this 
sum was set aside to cover any possible 
loss of food which might result from 
the retreat of the Germans. 

Contrary to expectation, there was ab- 
solutely no loss of food in the retreat, 
and, furthermore, the number of desti- 
tute was reduced from millions to a few 
hundred thousands; consequently, this 
surplus accumulated, with no outlet ex- 
cept a return to the Belgian government. 

In order to provide for such a return, 
Mr. Hoover secured an act by the Bel- 
gian parliament whereby it was decreed 
that fifty per cent of the amount avail- 
able should be used for the direct en- 
dowment of five of the Belgian universi- 
ties, and fifty per cent for assistance, 
probably in the form of scholarships, to 
the poorer people of Belgium who, here- 
tofore, have not been able to secure a 
higher education. 

Thus has been created, out of the dis- 
interested efforts of Mr. Hoover’s Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, the “Bel- 
gian University Endowment Plan,” a her- 
itage of permanent good for the Belgian 
people. It is estimated that, after the 
final accounting has been made, the Com- 
mission will be able to make available for 
these purposes nearly three hundred mil- 
lion francs. That portion of this sum 
which will be represented in American 
dollars will be invested in the United 


States. en 
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age rie in better demand, with the mar- 


Such will be the gratifying and sur- 
prising conclusion of the efforts of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, ad- 
ministered by Mr. Hoover, after five 
years of arduous work. It is the more 
remarkable to those who are aware of the 
fact that, during the year 1915, when 
the Commission was indomitably buying 
enormous food supplies with which to 
feed Belgium, not knowing from day to 
day where the money was to come from 
to pay for them, but firm in the faith 
that the world would not let the Bel- 
gians starve, and that, some way or some- 
how, it would be found, the Commission 
frequently owed on its pending contracts 
a million dollars more than it had the as- 
sets to pay. To meet all such liabilities 
when they should come due, Mr. Hoover 
unhesitatingly pledged and stood ready to 
lose his entire personal fortune. Such 
faith and courage is sublime, and it is 
good to know that the results have justi- 
fied it. 

So much for the conclusion of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, but a more 
recent incident showing Mr. Hoover's 
genius for organization and his applica- 
tion of true American business princi- 
ples to eleemosynary work is found in 
his announcement, made on September 
27, that of the one hundred million dol- 
lars appropriated for relief purposes by 
Congress, which he administered, he will 
hand over to the United States Treas- 
ury between eighty-five and ninety mil- 
lion dollars in obligations of foreign 
governments, together with an account- 
ing of the expenditure of the remainder 
within the act. 

Mr. Hoover adds: “I hope that will be 
an agreeable surprise. Most of Con- 
gress thought the money was gone for- 
ever, but voted for it anyway.” “Most 
of Congress” was justified by the experi- 
ence of the past in so thinking, but the 
result of its dealings with Mr. Hoover, an 
American business man who does busi- 
ness according to sound American busi- 
ness principles, will give it an entirely 
new sensation, and one that should be 
most refreshing and inspiring. 
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Chicago Millers Have Little for Grain Cor- 
poration—Bookings Are Ample for 
Some Days to Come 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 30.—There is not 
going to be any great quantity of flour 
offered to the Grain Corporation this 
week from this territory, judging by 
expressions made by the larger millers, 
as their bookings have been ample of late 
to take care of their output for several 
days to come. Locally the flour situation 
has not changed to any extent except that 
values are firm. Spring wheat patents 
are quoted at $11.70@12; standard pat- 
ents, $11.50@11.75; spring wheat first 
clear, $8.75@9.10; hard winter patent, 


$10.90@11.25; straight, $10.45@10.65; 
first clear, $8.40@8.60; soft wheat patent, 
$10.50@10.70; straight, $10.10@10.35; 


clear, $8.10@8.40; rye flour white patent, 
$7.15@7.35; standard, $6.25@6.40; spring 


wheat bran, $37.50@37.75; spring wheat 
middlings, $51@52.50; red dog, .50@ 
65; winter bran, $87.75@38. 

C. H. CHAaLien. 





Bosrox, Mass., Sept. 30.—General ad- 
vance in flour prices, with quiet demand 
reported at the higher prices. Spring 
patents $12.25@13 for standard, and $13 
@13.50 for special short; hard winter 

atent, $11. 12.50; soft winter patents, 
B11@11.50; soft winter straights, $10.60 
@l11; soft winter clears, $10.25@10.75,— 
all in sacks; spring and winter bran, $44; 
mixed feed, 60,—all in 100’s. All 
other feed unchanged. Corn and oats 


et steady. wa 
Louis W. ‘ASS. 


PuimaverpeHia, Pa., Sept. 30,—Flour 
prices firmly held, but vy he operating 
cautiously, and volume of business trans- 
acted small. Bran dull and easier. Quo- 
tations, car lots to arrive, including sacks: 
soft winter bran, western, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton, $45@46; spring bran, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton, (3@44, 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 30.—Flour market 
steady and firm, with a fairly active do- 
mestic demand and free sales being made, 
consisting mostly of patents. Wheat feed 
market steady, but demand quiet and 
movement light. No sales of other feed- 
stuff reported. 

Peter Derwien. 





LIGHT PURCHASES ARE MADE 


Transportation Difficulties Blamed for Scant 
Buying by Grain Corporation—Pur- 
chases of Straights Disappointing 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 27.—The Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of straight flour 
this week were most disappointing to the 
trade, because many who made offers on 
the basis of $10.25 and a shade under 
felt reasonably sure of having their of- 
fers accepted, and were disagreeably sur- 
prised when they were not. 

The organization refused to give out 
any information either as to quantity or 
prices, but bunched the purchases of 
straights with those of the previous week, 
the total amounting to 578,728 bbls at 
prices ranging $8.50@10.18; but indi- 
rectly it was learned that there was a 
strong belief, based upon fairly good 
authority, that the total of straight flours 
purchased amounted to less than 10,000 
bbls, and the price ranged around $10.18, 
jute, Baltimore. 

No reason was given for the light pur- 
chases, but it is understood that it was 
due entirely to transportation conditions, 
car shortage and congestion at seaboard 
having a very important bearing in the 
matter. 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 
quantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 
tage ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 





Mle SP iia ¥ isc a es 1,031,013  $9.80@10.40 
MY MEE 5. ds che bursa s 450,000 9.55 @10.40 
BOB EE ovack sus ews 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
NG ME ea gs 6 Wines oa 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Ges SB tak cosas 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
BiG, BE Eki rccapiyie 235,145 9.50@10.25 
ORK BE as kk ve ca'e 666,290 9.76@10.25 
Baek OI: cca cee 0k 578,728 8.50@10.18 


*Includes purchases of clears. 
W. QuACKENBUSH. 





Toledo Millers Puzzled 

Totepo, Onto, Sept. 30.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Some millers in this section are 
unable to understand why the Grain Cor- 
poration bought clear flour last week 
without previously having given the mills 
notice of its intention to do so and invit- 
ing bids. 

Information received here is to the ef- 
fect that only 8,000 bbls of straight flour 
were purchased at a maximum price of 
$10.19, jute, Baltimore, indicating a very 
strong situation in regard to these flours 
and that little was offered below this 
maximum price. Probably $10.25@10.30 
would have been paid had the Corpora- 
tion purchased the usual amount. 

It is reported that approximately 570,- 
000 bbls of first clear were bought, rang- 
ing $8.50@9.40, and this is doubtless the 
reason purchases of straights were so 


limited. 
W. H. Wier, Jr. 


Portland Office Asks Bids 
Seattie,. Wasx., Sept. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Portland office of the 
Grain Corporation asks for flour tenders 
up to 3 p.m. Oct. 2 for October shipment 
from Portland, Seattle or Tacoma. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





According to the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, e production of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash in Germany 
during the year 1918-19 amounted to 
520,000 tons, compared with 220,000 and 
80,000 produced, respectively, in the years 
1917-18 and 1916-17. 
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REVIEW OF THE’ WEEK 


Flour G ally Reported in Good Demand, 
With Prices Rising—Car Shortage Still 
Makes Trouble—Future Looks Uncertain 


Reports from almost all sections of the 
country indicated an excellent demand for 
flour last week, continuing over the first 
two days of the present week, and this 
despite a sharp and in some cases consid- 
erable advance in prices. The increase, 
which was most marked in the case of 
spring wheat flours, was noted in almost 
every market, and while in a few in- 
stances it checked buying, far more often 
the orders continued to come in with 
steady volume even after the higher prices 
became effective. 

The mills generally ran heavily, con- 
tinuing the large volume of output which 
has marked the past few weeks. The 
spring wheat mills showed the most con- 
spicuous increase, their percentage of ac- 
tivity, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, advancing from 75 to 82, with 
the Minneapolis mills operating on an 86 
per cent basis. Kansas City, Toledo, Buf- 
falo and Chicago all reported an activity 
in excess of 90 per cent. 

In some of the eastern markets the re- 
vival of demand for flour, particularly the 
better grades, was so sudden and marked 
as to be startling. Boston, Buffalo and - 
Rochester, for instance, all reported a de- 
cided activity. In Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, onthe other hand, trade was rela- 
tively quiet, the demand continuing about 
as it was in previous weeks, and not 
much influenced either way by the in- 
crease in prices. 

The car shortage appears to be in some 
measure responsible for the activity of 
the demand for flour. Many buyers have 
been unable of late to secure flour as they 
needed it, and stocks have run low. Fur- 
thermore, there has been a feeling that, 
as cold weather drew near, the car situa- 
tion might grow worse rather than better, 
with the result that buyers have been in 
a hurry to get flour while delivery was 
still possible, even if sometimes prob- 
lematical. 

The increase in wheat premiums over 
the government guaranty, with both 
spring and hard winter showing gains, 
was promptly reflected in flour prices, 
although soft winter wheat flours re- 
mained practically unchanged. In Chi- 
cago, for example, the range of quota- 
tions on spring wheat patents Sept. 27 
was $11.60@11.80, as compared with 
$11.40@11.65 the week before, and by 
Tuesday, Sept. 30, a further advance, to 
$11.70@12, had been recorded. Spring 
wheat clears in the same market went up, 
between week-end and week-end, from 
$8.30@8.75 to $8.50@9.25. Kansas first 
patents gained about l5c, and clears 
rather more than that, the Sept. 27 quo- 
tations for patent being $11.15@11.40, 
and for clears $8.25@9. Soft winter pat- 
ents remained fixed at $10.40@10.75. 

To some extent, flour prices were un- 
doubtedly influenced by the millfeed mar- 
kets, which were generally reported as 
dull. There were material declines in 
feed prices during the week, the demand 
almost everywhere being sluggish, and 
prices naturally feeling the effects. The 
ear shortage has, of course, interfered 
materially with millfeed shipments, but 
the time has not yet arrived for any local 
shortage to make itself seriously felt. 

Reports indicate a general feeling of 
uncertainty as to what is likely to hap- 
pen next, the hope of lower flour prices 
being counterbalanced by a widespread 
belief that the week’s increases by no 
means marked tne top of the, rise, and 
that still higher flour was due to come 
and to stay. This, coupled with the un- 
certainties resulting from the car short- 
age, made the week’s activity appear like 
a preference of known present evils to 
unknown ones imagined for the weeks to 
come. 








Another Grain Rate Hearing 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 30.—-(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has announced a fur- 
ther, hearing on the so-called Johnson re- 
port on grain rates in the Northwest, to 
be held in Chicago on Nov. 3.. Commis- 
sioner Wooley will represent the Com- 
mission at the hearing. 

Joun J. Manarnan. 
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RELIEF FOR CAR SHORTAGE 


Railroad Administration States That Every- 
thing Possible Is Being Done to Im- 
Prove Serious Situation 


Wasurneton, D. C., Sept. 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration stated today that everything pos- 
sible was being done to relieve the grain 
car shortage. Conditions were improv- 
ing, it was announced, and will probably 
continue to improve. 

The car shortage is not confined to any 
particular region, according to the grain 
division of the 4@ailroad Administration. 
Complaints of car shortage are reaching 
Washington, not only from the Northwest 
but from Kansas, Oklahoma and the 
Southwest. 

The chief cause of the shortage, officials 
state, is short loading. If all grain ship- 
pers would rigidly practice 100 per cent 
loading with the boxcars assigned to 
them, there would be no shortage, it was 
stated. Where there are reports of short 
loading, Railroad Administration agents 
are investigating and endeavoring to im- 
press upon shippers the necessity of 100 
per cent utilization of all available roll- 
ing stock. Where short loading persists, 
the guilty shippers will not receive cars, 
it was said. 

The Railroad Administration will give 
attention to all complaints of car short- 
age. However, such complaints should 
not be general statements of conditions 
but should specify the number of cars 
needed and the number available. They 
should be addressed to L. J. Miller, Grain 
Division, Railroad Administration. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Hines Asks Aid From Shippers 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 27.—In confer- 
ence with shipping interests in Washing- 
ton last week, Walker D. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads, asked the assist- 
ance of all shippers in solving the prob- 
lems of car shortage now confronting 
him. Pointing out that railroad officials 
would do their part to see that shippers 
were taken care of as well as possible, 
he said that of 100,000 new freightcars 
ordered constructed, 59,409 had been put 
in service up to Sept. 13, and this was 
being increased by 900 each working day. 

It was pointed out that shippers could 
help by loading cars to full capacity, 
promptly unloading, and reducing diver- 
sion and reconsignment to the minimum. 

A letter covering this matter was sent 
to all flour clubs requesting the co-opera- 
tion of their members. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


Situation Worse in Southwest 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 27.—The car 
situation in this territory is even worse 
than characterized last week’s condition, 
if such can possibly be the case. A more 
serious shortage of cars has never been 
known in the Southwest. The Burlington 
Railroad should be given much credit for 
its initial attempt to alleviate the situa- 
tion. In a letter to Governor Allen, offi- 
cials of that corporation advised him they 
had taken steps toward supplying suffi- 
cient cars to care for the milling needs, 
For the past two months the mills have 
been forced to resort to reloading cars 
consigned to them, and have endeavored, 
whenever possible, to route capacity 
loads. 

R, E. Srerure. 


Situation Easier at Minneapolis 

Mrinneaporis, Minn., Sept. 30.—The 
car situation at Minneapolis is fairly sat- 
isfactory. Occasionally a mill is cramped 
in operation for a day or two for lack 
of necessary equipment, but on the whole 
there is little reason for complaint. Up 
to date this month 8,044 cars of grain 
and grain products have been loaded out 
from Minneapolis, or almost double the 
loading for the same period a year ago. 

The Railroad Administration is refus- 
ing to allow new boxcars for grain to be 
reloaded with flour here for shipment to 
the East. They want to keep these cars 
in the Northwest for a while, at least 
until the bulk of the crop has been 
brought to terminals. Railroad officials 
say that little assistance can be looked 
for from the East in the way of empties 
and, consequently, it is necessary to con- 
serve what northwestern equipment 
there is. 
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Mills are urged to load every available 
boxcar to a rg Most city mills are 
doing this, but a great many interior 
mills are shipping 40,000 Ibs of flour or 
feed in 80,000-lb bey This is simply 
a waste of equipment, and may react on 
the mills later. Double loading should 
be resorted to wherever possible. At least 
one Minneapolis mill is refusing to accept 
orders for 20-ton cars of feed while the 
present exigency exists. This particular 
mill loaded 700 bags of bran into one car 
Monday of this week. This is considered 
a record loading for bran. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


Cars Scarce at Wichita 

Wicurra, Kansas, Sept. 27.—Cars are 
very scarce, and the mills here have been 
able barely to pull through the week 
without shutting down. Tonnage on all 
cars is increased when possible, and dou- 
ble loading arranged on business moving 
to points permitting. The mills in some 
cases have made repairs on cars to fit 
them for use in loading flour and feed. 
Some of the outside mills have been com- 
pelled to reduce running time, and ware- 
houses everywhere are full to overflowing 
with products ready for shipment and 
retarded by lack of equipment. 

J. T. MecCretranp. 


No Improvement in Central West 
Cuicaco, Itt, Sept. 27.—Locally the 
car situation is not acute, but in the Cen- 
tral West it is not improving. All roads 
are short, and they are working close up 
to capacity. There is also a shortage of 
coalcars. Business of the railroads has 
increased so that the leading lines are 
now handling from 2 to 15 per cent more 
freight than last year. 
C. H. CHatren. 





Situation Worse in Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 27.—The car 
situation is even worse than last week, 
as far as grain shipments are concerned. 
There has been practically no movement 
from the elevators in the past two days, 
and none by canal, there being no boats 
ready to load. The mills are possibly in 
a little better shape, which is not saying 
much. The elevators here are practically 
filled, there being about 16,000,000 bus of 
grain in store. Relief is said to be ex- 
pected at any hour. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


Canada Also Suffering 
Wiwnirea, Man., Sept. 27.—Shortage 
of cars is interfering with the wheat 
movement. James Stewart, chairman of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, has stated 
that he was much more concerned with 
getting the wheat forward than he was 
about selling it after it got to seaboard. 
M. Liston. 


Full Loads Are Urged 

Inpianapouis, Inv. Sept. 27.—Car 
shortage troubles in the grain and other 
businesses, which have been acute in In- 
diana for some time and which have re- 
sulted in many complaints from millers 
and wheat and corn shippers, are in- 
creased by a decided decrease in the tons 
loaded to the car,*according to informa- 
tion reaching the state public service 
commission. 

In an effort to eradicate this fault, it 
has issued a call to Hoosier shippers to 
co-operate with the United States Rail- 
way Administration in a countrywide ef- 
fort to load all cars to full visible or 
carrying capacity; to load and release 
all cars as quickly as possible; to order 
cars only when actually required; to 
eliminate railway equipment from use in 
trap or transfer service when tonnage 
can be handled by trucks; to reduce di- 
version and reconsignment of cars to a 
minimum; to give prompt notice to car- 
rier of unloading of car; to order goods 
in quantities representing full safe car- 
rying capacity of cars, and disregard 
trade units; to order cars from nearest 
available source, and to pool orders so as 
to obtain full carload. 

John W. McCardle, member of the 
Indiana commission in charge of car serv- 
ice, said that one railroad’s statistics 
showed a decrease of 12 per cent below 
last year of the tons loaded to a car. 
He said that Max Thelen, director of 
service for the United States Railway 
Administration, at Washington, has de- 


clared that if the loading of cars at the 

present time were as heavy as last year 

the shortage would be almost eliminated. 
Epwarp H. Zieenen. 


NEW HEAD FOR EXPORTERS 


Millers’ Association Accepts Resignation of 
Major Walter Stern and Elects W. L. 
Sparks as His Successor 


Curcaco, In1., Sept. 27.—The directors 
of the Millers’ Export Association, Inc., 
held a meeting in the office of the Fed- 
eration, Chicago, Sept. 25. The progress 
made by the association since its forma- 
tion was talked over, and plans for the 
future arranged. 

Major Walter Stern’s resignation both 
as president and director was accepted. 
William L. Sparks, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was elected 
president, and Frank B. Rice, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, was 
named as a director. Mr. Rice is also 
manager of this zone, known as No. 8. 

Those present were H. A. Henry, Buf- 
falo, N. Y; Charles L. Roos, Wellington, 
Kansas; H. S. Helm, Minneapolis; C. 
Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; Chauncy Ab- 
bott, Jr., Omaha, Neb; Major Walter 
Stern, Milwaukee, Wis; Frank B. Rice, 
Chicago; A. V. Imbs, St. Louis; T. S. 
Blish, Seymour, Ind; George A. Amendt, 
Monroe, Mich; Louis Mennel, Toledo, 
Ohio; R. F. Bausman, New York. 

C. H. CHaien. 








CANADIAN MILLS ARE UNITED 


Shareholders Accept Proposal of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Directors, to Purchase 
Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 27.—At a special 
meeting of the shareholders of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., held in the head 
office, Toronto, Sept. 24, the proposal of 
the board of directors that the company 
should purchase the outstanding capital 
shares of the Campbell Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, was accepted unanimously. 

This completes and confirms the amal- 
gamation of these widely known Canadian 
milling companies. The shares purchased 
comprise a large part of the capital stock 
of the Campbell company, and will give 
absolute control. The outstanding stock 
is $650,000 preferred and $650,000 com- 
mon shares, of which practically all is 
embraced in this transaction. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
an outstanding capital stock issued of 
$5,000,000, to which $1,000,000 will be 
added to take care of the Campbell pur- 
chase. The mills of the united companies 
are located at Toronto, Peterboro, Pick- 
ering, Port Colborne, Thorold and Ke- 
nora, Ont., and at Brandon, Man. 

A. H. Battey. 





Kansas Mill Fire 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—The 250- 
bbl mill of the Land Milling Co., Ne- 
odesha, Kansas, burned the night of Sept. 
25, with reported total loss on buildings, 
machinery and stock. The amount of the 
loss is not yet determined, but insurance 
cover is substantial. R. E. Sreruine. 





Salvaging Murray Elevator Wheat 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—Substan- 
tial progress was made this week in 
preparations to salvage the many hun- 
dred thousands of bushels of wheat held 
in the Murray elevator at the time of the 
dust explosion a fortnight ago. Elevator 
towers have been erected, and it is 
planned that within a few days the wheat 
can be loaded out at the rate of 30 or 
more cars a day. Much of the wheat is 
undamaged, but in bin sections where the 
force of the explosion was greatest the 
grain is badly mixed with broken con- 
crete, tile and other débris. 

The business of the Federal Grain Co., 
operators of the elevator, is being handled 
through other Kansas City terminal 
houses. R. E. Srerurne. 


NEW MILLING COMBINATION 


©. B. Warkentin, J. H. McNair and Associ- 
ates Acquire Controlling Interest in 
Midland Milling Co, 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—Formal 
announcement was made today of the 
purchase by C. B. Warkentin, president 
of the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., J. H. McNair, president of - 
the Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., and their associates, of a con- 
trolling interest in the Midland Milling 
Co., Kansas City, the transfer to take 
effect as of date of Sept. 29. 

The interest is to be taken over by a 
new corporation, to be incorporated im- 
mediately under style of The Midland 
Flour Milling Co., with a paid-up capital 
stock of $300,000 and surplus of $200,000. 
Officers of the new company are to be 
as follows: President, C. B. Warkentin; 
vice-president, J. H. McNair; vice-presi- 
dent, James A. Innes; vice-president and 
general manager, Harry G. Randall; 
sales-manager, John W. Cain; secre 
and treasurer, M. L. Alden; assistant 
treasurer, Charles H. Kenser. 

The general business and sales policy 
of the company will in no way be changed 
under the new control. Harry G. 
Randall, as manager, will be in general 
charge, with John H. Cain, sales-man- 
ager since the organization of the Mid- 
land company, in charge of sales. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the new 
Midland company, has, since the death of 
his father a number of years ago, been 
at the head of the Newton Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., with which the Halstead Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. and the Blackwell 
(Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co, are close- 
ly associated. His father was B. War- 
kentin, a pioneer Kansas miller, original- 
ly from the Crimea, and in the early 70’s 
principally instrumental in having 
brought to the Southwest the hard winter 
wheat which has since been the basis of 
the great wheat growing and milling in- 
dustry of the entire southwestern field. 
Closely associated with the elder Mr. 
Warkentin and, in recent years, with his 
son, has been, J. H. McNair, head of 
the Halstead company, but now partial- 
ly retired from active business. Interest- 
ed also in the new Midland company is 
M. L. Alden, residing in Kansas City, 
Kansas, a brother-in-law of Mr. Warken- 
tin. 

In the announcement of the transac- 
tion it is made plain that the Kansas 
City mill and the Kansas and Oklahoma, 
properties will be conducted as inde- 
pendent units. The products of the Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma mills will, as hereto- 
fore, be sold from the central sales of- 
fice at Newton, Kansas, with no connec- 
tion whatever with the entirely separate 
and independent business of the Midland 
company, at Kansas City. 

The Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was organized three years ago by prin- 
cipals of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia, and has since been operat- 
ed under general direction of the men 
connected with that concern. Its mill, 
of 1,700 bbls capacity, in North Kansas 
City, is of the most modern type. Two 
years ago the company purchased a 500- 
bbl mill at Ottawa, Kansas, which in- 
itially was operated as a mill for grind-* 
ing “substitutes,” but this property was 
sold a fortnight ago to George B. Ross, 
of Whitewater, Kansas, and his asso- 
ciates. . 

Under the new management the capac- 
ity of the Midland mill doubtless will be 
increased within the next year, and plans 
for immediate adoption include the build- 
ing of additional wheat storage bins with 
a capacity of about 500,000 bus. 

R. E. Sverre, 





Nebraska Mill Burned 
Kawsas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—The mill 
and plant of the Platte Valley Milling 
Co., at Gothenburg, Neb., containing 85,- 


000 bus wheat, burned last night. The 
total loss is placed at $200,000. 
R, E. Srerurme. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 21,425 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Sept. 27) 471,030 bbls, 
against 413,520 in 1918, 405,240 in 1917, 
and 288,730 in 1916. 


a * 


Satisfactory flour sales in the last week 
are reported by many northwestern mills. 
Some declare bookings, especially to west- 
ern buyers, were heavier than in any like 

riod for two or three months. Some 

lieve that, aside from small purchases 
for immediate shipment, buying for the 
next month will be comparatively light. 
They figure that a majority of the large 
bakers have their near-by wants covered, 
and that stocks of family flour in the 
hands of distributors are fairly heavy. 

Strength in cash wheat and resulting 
advances in flour have, of course, fur- 
nished a strong incentive for buying. It 
is suspected that some mills have over- 
stepped the Grain Corporation rules and 
sold in excess of the 60-day limit. As 
time goes on and the trade becomes less 
sanguine of a decline, a more liberal pol- 
icy in the matter of buying is noted. Of 
course, the only logical thing for the 
trade to do now is to accumulate stocks 
against the time when delays in transit 
are certain to occur. Stocks will prob- 
ably not be allowed to get as low again 
as they were during the summer months. 
Fairly steady buying right along will be 
necessary to keep stocks intact. 

Recent purchases of first clear by the 
Grain Corporation for export helped the 
domestic situation very materially. The 
big surplus carried by most mills was 
cleaned up. Many northwestern mills 
disposed of practically all the first clear 
they had on hand, and in most instances 
got the prices they asked for. Lacking 
domestic inquiry for this grade, stocks 
are again piling up, but they are not 
heavy enough as yet to have a depressing 
effect. Millers hope that the Grain Cor- 
poration and the Export Association will 
continue to buy first clear, at least in 
limited quantities. 

Second clear is a drug on the :aarket. 
Mills, however, can readily prevent an 
accumulation of this grade by diverting 
their second clear stream into their red 
dog. Latter is still in demand, though 
not as strong as heretofore. 

The Grain Corporation is again adver- 
-tising in this territory that it will sell 
straight wheat flour in car lots in 140-lb 
jute sacks at $10 per bbl, delivered at 
any point west of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line and west of the Mississippi 
River, but ‘hot in Pacific Coast territory. 
It is understood, however, that few if any 
= have taken advantage of the of- 

er 

City mills quote short patent flour at 
$12.10@12.75; standard patent, $11.70@ 
12.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear $9 
@9.25, and second clear $6.75@7, in 140- 
Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* * 


Millfeed prices are weakening. Job- 
bers’ quotations on bran and.red dog 
show a decline of $1 for the week, while 
standard middlings are $4@5, and flour 
middlings $2@3, lower. 

A fairly inquiry is noted for 
bran, but mills temporarily have little or 
none to offer. Standard middlings, on 

other hand, are easily obtainable. 
Most mills have this grade to offer, but 
buyers fight shy of offerings, and quota- 
tions are breaking almost Gaily. Today, 
being the last delivery day on te 
nr en standard were held 


fairly firm, and a premium was obtain- 
able. Standard middlings for 30-day 
shipment; however, are said to be offered 
at $45, with no takers. Red dog, up to 
date, has held fairly firm, and does not 
show the decline other feeds dd. At the 
same time, demand for it has fallen off 
very perceptibly. It is claimed that mills 
today offered same at $63, and buyers 
feel that they could obtain it for $62 
if they could find a market for it. 

Mills quote bran at $36@38 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $48@50; flour middlings, 
$57.50@58.50; red dog, $64@65,—in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers’ 
quotations are easily $1@3 ton under 
these limits. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 25 were in operation Sept. 30: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s er 

National Milling Co.’s mil 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, D, E and F mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF.OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 54,820 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 27 they made 244,470 
bbls of flour, against 221,085 in 1918. 


CASH WHEAT PREMIUMS HIGHER 
Cash wheat came back strong the past 
week, and prices show an advance of 15 
@25e bu. No. 1 dark northern sold at 
$2.70@3 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.60@2.75. 
Demand for all grades of spring wheat 
was keen. Mills took any wheat that 
was of flour-making quality, and were 


the high premiums asked. 


to pay 
Offerings of good wheat were a little - 


smaller last week, but heavier receipts 
are expected this week. Choice grades 


.were in the best demand and show the 


biggest advance. 

Winter wheat is also strong and in 
keen demand. Prices are up 10@20c for 
the week, Kansas No. 2 hard Selling at 
$2.45@2.55 bu. Offerings of the better 
grades were a little scarce this week, and 
there was a brisk demand. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 27, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ..3,823 4,675 3,053 3,346 6,929 





Duluth ....... 847 6,780 1,721 1,460 7,024 
Totals ...... 4,670 11,455 4,774 4,806 12,953 
Duluth, b’d'd. : 14 306 
Totals ...... 4,670 11,455 4,774 4,820 13,259 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Sept. 27, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1919 1918 1917 1916 


Minneapolis .. 14,681 17,965 10,922 14,621 








Duluth ....... 2,137 17,597 3,992 5,031 
Totals ...... 16,818 35,562 14,914 19,652 
Duluth, D°'G’G.. i..05  ceves evens 122 
Totals ...... 16,818 35,562 14,914 19,774 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 27, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 4,448 8,019 218 6,059 726 




















Duluth..... 1,264 12,862 1,973 17,683 3,955 
Totals.... 5,712 20,881 2,191 13,742 4,681 
Duluth, b’d’d ... ove eee 89 222 
Totals.... 5,712 20,881 2,191 13,831 4,903 


AROUND-THE-RIM FLIERS 


The accompanying photograph shows 
the Martin bombing plane which is cir- 
cumnavigating the United States. In 
front of it are Colonel R. S. Hartz, of 
the United States army, the commander, 
Jerry Dobias and Jack Harding, master 
electricians, and Lieutenant E. E. Har- 
mon, pilot. The plane started from Boll- 
ing Field, Washington, D. C., on its trip 
about six weeks ago. Colonel Hartz ex- 
pected to make the trip around the rim 
of the country in two to three weeks, but 
storms and accidents have delayed the 
flight considerably. The ship has already 


October 1, 1919 


covered the eastern states and most of 
ane northern boundary. 

oo e arrived at Curtiss Field, St. 
Paul, Sept. 14, and left Sept. 17 for 
Fargo, N. D. After leaving North Da- 
kota, the plane will cross Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
back to Washington, D 

The Martin plane, which is the larg- 
est ever built in the United States, meas- 
ures 74 feet across the wings and is 18 
feet high. It is equipped with two Lib- 
erty motors, each of 400 h-p. It is ca- 
pable of making about 120 miles an hour. 

Colonel Hartz and his crew have had 
several narrow escapes. They ran into 
a very severe storm in crossing the Adi- 
rondacks. Coming out of a dense cloud, 
they were confronted by one of the larg- 
est peaks in a mountain, and had to 
climb to an altitude of about 12,000 feet 
to escape crashing into the mountain. 
When they landed in a valley on the oth- 
er side, it was discovered that the ma- 
chine had been badly damaged during 
the storm and it was laid up for repairs 
for about three weeks. 

On another occasion, Mr. Dobias, one 
of the electricians, had to climb out of 
the fusilage while the machine was at an 
altitude of about 10,000 feet and going 
90 miles an hour, to repair with a ham- 
mer and chisel a leaking water pump on 
one of the motors. This incident took 
place during a severe storm. 

Leaving Minneapolis, Colonel Hartz 
took with him as a passenger L. B. Deni- 
son, manager of the Chippewa Milling 
Co., Montevideo, Minn. The plane 
stopped at Montevideo en route to Fargo. 
Others connected with the trade who 
made flights with the machine while it 
was in Minneapolis were V. C. Douglas, 
of Minneapolis, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Werthan Bag Co., and Robert 
T. Beatty, of The Northwestern Miller. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market at Minneapolis 
was rather mixed last week. On some 
days there was a good demand for every- 
thing, while on other days buyers were 
less aggressive. Prices show very little 
change for the week. Offerings of coarse 
grains in this market are considered very 
light for this time of year, and are much 
below those of last year at this time. 

(Continued on page 64.) 





Courtesy of the St. Paul Dispatch. 
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A general advance created by the soar- 
ing wheat market was evidenced in this 
week’s flour prices, which are 40@55c 
above last week’s quotations. 
according to all outward appearances 
and in conformity with a general expres- 
sion of opinion in the trade, is by no 
means reached, and for this reason a 
bullish condition may be expected for 
some time. 

A repetition of the excellent demand 
of last week was evident. In some cases 
the mills were scarcely able to care for 
the numerous orders received, arid found 
it necessary to restrict sales to a mini- 
mum. Sales other than single carloads 
were not general. 

Practically without variation, the mills 
submitted bids on clear flour to the Grain 
Corporation, Sept. 18, but very few re- 
port acceptance of their offers. In every 
instance the sales were of round lots. 
The standard price received was $9.25, 
jute, Baltimore, and the largest sale re- 
corded was of 10,000 bbls. Discouraging 
reports regarding inability to dispose of 
clear flours are no longer heard, and the 
millers generally appear well pleased with 
the condition. 

* * 

Demand for millfeeds, for both prompt 
and.future delivery, is exceedingly weak. 
The cause can be ascribed to the serious 
steel strike, which developed unsteadiness 
in the corn market. ,A slight ascent oc- 
curred early in the week, when the Kan- 
sas City market recovered after falling 
below Minneapolis prices. Quotations are 
substantially unchanged. 

KANSAS CITY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

This: Week ..ciccessecccess 89,500 95 
Lipet Week ..i.cccvcvcssecs 85,200 90 
WOOP BBO ccc ctosc tc cscs 69,300 84 
Two years ABO .......6eees 60,900 74 
Flour Pct 


SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
‘ Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 425,970 370,806 86 
Last week ....... 426,270 362,977 85 
Year ago ........ 390,300 298,847 76 
Two years ago... 286,920 234,567 81 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,328 bbis this week, 6,158 last 


“week, 3,746 a year ago and 8,239 two 


years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 49 reported do- 
mestic business good, 23 fair, and nine 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 18,633, representing 77 per cent of 
activity, this week, — with 20,093, 
or 85 per cent, last week. 


ROSS MILLING CO, 


The Ross Milling Co. is the style 
adopted by George M. Ross and his as- 
sociates for the new milling enterprise at 
Ottawa, Kansas, of which Mr. Ross is 
active head. He and others connected 
with him in ownership and management 
of the Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co, recently purchased the 500-bbl mill 
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at Ottawa formerly owned and operated 
by the Ottawa Milling Co., in close con- 
nection with the Midland Milling Co., of 
Kansas City. The Ross company will 
be conducted in close association with 
the concern at Whitewater. 


CHANGE IN SWITCH CHARGES 


Under a plan now under consideration 
for application to Kansas City and other 
lower Missouri River terminals, wheat 
will no longer carry an inbound switch 
charge when set to a locai industry. 
Heretofore, all wheat has carried a switch 
charge when ordered to terminal mill 
tracks, but, almost without exception, 
all such charges were absorbed when the 
flour and feed products were shipped 
out, so that mills suffered little or no ac- 
tual charge for switching. Under the 
new plan, there will be no charge for the 
inbound switch, and, consequently, no ab- 
sorption to be made on the outbound 
movement. 


MILL BEING RECONSTRUCTED 


The mill of the Gibbon (Neb.) Roller 
Mills is undergoing reconstruction. Up- 
on completion, the capacity will be 300 
bbls of wheat flour daily. Machinery for 
the manufacture of corn meal will also 
be installed, of a capacity not yet deter- 
mined. The mill will be electrically 
driven. The main building and 35,000- 
bu storage tank are to be of solid con- 
crete. The machinery will be supplied 
and installed by Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
It is expected that the mill will resume 
operation by Jan. 1. The executives are: 
president and manager, J. N. Ashburn; 
vice-president, H. J. Mickey; secretary 
and treasurer, H. B. Ashburn. This mill 
had been in active operation since 1873. 


NOTES 
Ernest Schaefer, secretary of the Jo- 
seph Schaefer Flour Co., visited Kansas 
City Sept. 25. 
N. B. Hendee, Peoria, Ill., representa- 


tive of the Midland Milling Co. in that 
territory, visited the office here this week. 


William M. Gross, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the Seaboard Milling Co., 
visited the company’s office here this 
week, 

The Western Corn Millers’ Bureau is 
holding a meeting here today, primarily 
to discuss sales of corn products for de- 
ferred delivery. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the mixed 
feeds department of the American Hom- 
iny Co., was here this week on his way 
to his home at Indianapolis after a 
month’s vacation in Colorado. 

The Moss-Ewing and Mead Grain com- 
panies, which recently consolidated and 
incorporated under the name. of the 
Moss-Mead Grain Co., will build a 100- 
bbl self-containing mill at Nevada, Mo., 
shortly. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, visited Kansas City 
this week, and also attended the meet- 
ing of the Millers’ Export Association 
at Chicago. 

Harry Bresky, president of the Sea- 
board Milling Co., returned to New York 
after spending two weeks, in Kansas 
City. to Bresky, of the same com- 
pany, spent part of the week here and al- 
so attended the bakers’ meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

A two-story mill building to house a 
50-bbl wheat flour mill is being construct- 
ed at Merna, Neb., by the Farmers’ 
Grain & Supply Association. The own- 
ers expect to complete the mill by Nov. 
1. The —— is to be supplied by a 50 
h-p Fairbanks-Morse oil engine. 

E. V. Hoffman, Kansas City, vice- 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 


- 
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T. L. Hoffmann, Wichita, and Ralph 
Hoffmann, manager of the company’s 
mill at Enterprise, K 


ansas, are mem- 


bers of a camping and fishing ye which, 


is spending 10 days on a float trip down 
the Current River in southern Missouri. 

It is probable that the company build- 
ing the new 600-bbl mill at Amarillo, 
Texas, will be styled the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co. E. R. Humphrey, 
of .the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., is active head of the new concern, 
in which Frank Kell and other associates 
are principally interested. The new plant 
is to be so built as to provide for another 


. 600-bbl unit to be installed later. 


Southwestern millers who attended the 
convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry. in Chicago this 
week; August J. Bulte, vice-president 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation; Bruce 
F. Young, sales-manager and treasurer 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co; and the 
following sales-managers: J. H. Cain, 
Midland Milling Co. J. B. M. Wilcox, 
Seaboard Milling Co., F. M. Cole, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., and Arthur S. 
Cain, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, is here today on his way home 
from a trip of several weeks in central 
and eastern states. The Weber com- 
pany has just added to its sales organiza- 
tion, in the capacity of central states 
sales-manager, W. S. Neiswonger, for- 
merly assistant sales-manager for Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. Mr. 
Neiswonger will make his headquarters 
at Columbus, Ohio, for the present. An- 
other addition to the field forces of the 
Weber company is Harry’ Bryant, 
Springfield, Ill., who will cover that state. 


WICHITA 


Securing new business has not been a 
problem with the mills this week, and 
some orders were reported booked at 
considerable advance over last week’s 
prices. Shipping directions are plentiful, 
and, with bookings established from 30 
to 60 days in advance, additional busi- 
ness is not being sought. All attention 
is now centered on filling present orders 
and securing equipment for loading. 
Cars are vety scarce, and the mills here 
have been able barely to pull through the 
week without shutting down. 

Low-grade and clears are not in ac- 
tive demand, but sales have been made 
at fairly satisfactory figures. Export 
business is slow, with scattered move- 
ment to the West Indies and South 
American countries. Quotations on 95 
per cent flour are $11.20@11.50 bbl, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

* * 

Millfeed demand is erratic, with prices 
changing in sympathy with coarse grains. 
Sentiment is divided and interest cur- 
tailed by strikes and other influences 
bearing on general conditions. Prices 
have advanced $1 per ton for the week. 
Mills are generally working on old or- 
ders, striving to fill September contracts. 
Owing to the car situation, considerable 
business booked for this month’s ship- 
ment may go by default. 

Quotations: bran, $1.80 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $2.25; gray shorts, $2.75,—de- 
livered Kansas City rate points. 

* * 


Wheat receipts were light, although 
slightly better than last week, arrivals 
grading fair to good. Some mills are well 
stocked, but are buying to secure cars for 
reloading. Country shippers are com- 
plaining of car shortage, but railroads 
contend farmers are holding wheat for 
higher prices, stating that sufficient cars 
are available. Dry weather continues to 
retard pg agnor of the soil for seed- 
ing, and the acreage in this vicinity will 
be much reduced, as compared with last 
year. 

NOTES 

R. E. Williams, of Williams & Holt, 
Reading, Pa.,; who represent the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., visited the mill this 
week. 

R. H. Logan, Jr., of the Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., Kansas City, stopped in 
Wichita, Wednesday, on his way home 
from a_ business trip throughout the 
Southwest. 









FLOUR OUTPUT TO SEPT. 12 


Fifteen Per Cent Increase in America’s Flour 
Consumption in Past 70 Days Shown 
by Grain Corporation Report 

An increase in America’s flour con- 
sumption of almost 15 per cent, or 3,- 
000,000 bbls, in 70 days, indicating that 
the housewives of the country have ef- . 
fected a direct saving in household ex- 
penditures by _— more bread and less 
of the higher-priced foods as advocated 
several weeks ago by Julius H. Barnes, 
United States Wheat Director, is shown 
in the nineteenth weekly bulletin on 
wheat and wheat flour movement issued 
by the United States Grain Corporation. 

Commenting on the figures in the bul- 
letin, Mr. Barnes said: “This is the first 
week since early July that the wheat de- 
liveries from the farms of this country 
have been less than for the correspond- 
ing week of the last crop. 

“This fall in deliveries is fully due, 
for more than 50,000,000 bus have left 
the farms in excess of the total quantity 
for the same time last year. It is inter- 
esting to note, also, that the flour pro- 
duction for the crop year, to date, is 15 
per cent larger than a year ago, and as 
our exports of flour for that period are 
approximately the same as a year ago, it 
would indicate that the American people 
are increasing their flour consumption, 
perhaps to the extent of almost 15 per 
cent, or 3,000,000 bbls, in 70 days. 

“This view is also confirmed by the 
sharp fall in prices of replaced foods. 
For instance, lard, which sold in Chica- 
go, wholesale, at 35c not 60 days ago, has 
fallen to 22c, and edible oils now show 
sharp declines, in sympathy. Condensed 
and evaporated milks have not shown the 
usual fall tendency to advance. It is to 
be hoped this flour replacement will con- 
tinue and increase, for it not only means 
a direct saving in household expendi- 
tures, but further reflection into the 
prices of higher-priced foods which, last 
year, displaced part of the usual flour 
consumption.” . 

The Corporation’s figures, covering the 
wheat and flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ended Sept. 
12, in comparison with the figures for 
the same period a year ago, are as fol- 
lows: 

Flour produced, 3,285,000 bbls, against 
2,976,000 the previous week and 2,856,000 
a year ago. 

Wheat receipts from farms, 30,846,000 
bus, against 35,941,000 the previous week 
and 35,890,000'a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 254,817,000 bus, against 239,- 
883,000 the previous week and 196,540,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Sept. 5 and Sept. 12 of this year of 14,- 
934,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 20,- 
318,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output, Total for 

bbls year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Bewt,. Bis ss evs 3,285 2,976 25,539 22,097 
a are 2,976 2,674 22,254 19,241 
Aug. 29....... 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
Ame. 33.3..0%. 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
AUR, EBs 0s wens 2,633 2,387 13,537 11,937 
} Se ey 2,615 2,284 10,904 9,550 
Aa. © Biwicasi 2,121 1,947 8,389 ~ 7,266 
July 36....+6.. 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
Jaly 18.00.0000 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
SUT DAs civosss 1,396 1,178 2,639 1,859 
SO: Ci csivnes 1,143 681 1,143 681 
June 27 ....... 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 30 ..4..5- 1,670 1,383 119,605. 113,973 
June 18 ....... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 6 .....6. 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 30 ....... 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 ....... 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
| a aa 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May O .evsscee 2,553 1,569 10,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
3 6 


Sept. 12....... 0,84 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept.  &.....6. 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Aug. 29....... 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 22 ....... 483,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 15 ....... 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 8 ..0.-0- 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
pS ee Pree 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 25 ....... 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 18 ....... 33,783 32,516 53,824 43,698 
Daly 12 ost. 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 4 ..u.ee. 4,988 9,862 37,053 17,731 
June 27 ....... 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 20 ....... 2,320 1,695 48,234 14,321 
June 13 ....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 6 ....... 2,087 1,840 55,278 22,121 
May 30 ....... 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 23 ....... 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 ....... 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 9 ....... 96,000 34,000 


y 9 2,168 3,007 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 
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One of the leading subjects of interest 
to the local flour trade at present is the 
amount of flour purchased by bakers who 
attended the bakers’ meeting held here 
this week. From all appearances the 
quantity of flour contracted for was not 
large. The address made by Julius H. 
Barnes may have had something to do 
with this. He stated that the supply of 
wheat was adequate for the time being. 

Another subject of interest is con- 
cerned with sales of first clears to the 
Grain Corporation a week ago, and of 
straight grades this week. The former 
contracts no doubt stimulated flour 
prices, as most mills advanced their 
quotations of upper grades 10@20c bbl. 

Chicago mills are operating at almost 
full capacity. They have not taken on 
contracts for flour with the Grain Cor- 
poration that would prohibit sales to their 
regular trade. Their bookings are am- 
ple, however, for full production of the 
mills for several days. Locally, the car 
situation is not acute; that is, cars are 
to be had of sufficient amount to make 
shipments promptly. 

Certain mills in the Southwest appar- 
ently overestimated their capacity and 
entered into contracts with the Grain 
Corporation to such an extent that they 
are now obliged to refuse offers on flour 
to regular trade in this territory. This 
not only applies to Chicago but to in- 
terior points, according to information 
offered by travelling salesmen and mill 
representatives. 

Mills in the spring wheat territory 
have found trade better than 10 days 
ago, but their supply of wheat, like- 
wise its quality, has resulted in no large 
volume of trade, and, in certain locali- 
ties, millers have offered in less volume 
than a year ago at this time. Spring 
wheat patents are firm today at $11.60 
@12, and 95 per cent grades at $11.15@ 
11.40, jute, Chicago. 

Mills in the Southwest are strong com- 
petitors for bread flour, and bakers have 
turned their attention to hard winter 
patents more than they anticipated they 
would do prior to the new crop in the 
Northwest. Early samples of spring 
wheat flour have been slow in arriving 
and bakers so far have not determined 
as to the quality for their use. 

The feed situation has not improved, 
and this has had considerable to do with 
the firmness of flour quotations. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
NE PGE cc ccciccccsocees 24,760 2 
NE WIOEEL Secs acesceccetves 23,750 91 
MOO ORO ccc ccecsccccccess 22,750 85 
Two years @G0 ...........+. 24,760 92 


THE MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


A car of wheat containing 145,150 lbs 
was brought here by the Grain Corpora- 
tion this week and unloaded by the Twin 
City Trading Co., which operates the Al- 
bert Dickinson Co.’s storage tanks. The 
Grain Corporation has arranged with the 
Twin City Trading Co. for storing 750,000 
bus of wheat, and it may take more. 
This was a record carload, and equal to 
2,416 bus. 

There are over 15,000,000 bus wheat to 
be brought here from the Southwest. 
Omaha is to ship 2,000,000 bus to Mani- 
Wis., “ies the meena tty 
operates a storage plant that 
practically idle for several years. 


rey 


The balance of the wheat is to be stored 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The wheat to come here from the 
Southwest is to be held, while that in 
store prior to the arrival of the other 
grain is being moved out as fast as boats 
can load it, some of them loading on 
Sundays. Shipments by lake this week 
averaged over 500,000 bus per day. 


SPRING WHEAT OFFERINGS LIGHTER 


Offerings of spring wheat in the open 
market here have been lighter, mostly 
from northern and northern central IIli- 
nois. The crop in that section was fair, 
and some; very good wheat has been re- 
ceived, part of it being No, 1 northern 
and No. 1 dark northern. The Iowa 
wheat is generally poor. Milling demand 
for the better grades of spring wheat 
has been active, and sales of No. 1 dark 
northern were made here Thursday at 
$2.85, against a government basic of 
$2.28. Outside mills have bought wheat 
freely, and found it rather difficult to 
get the desired quantity of the high 
grades in round lots. 

Prices have advanced 10@l15c. within 
a week. Winters have sold largely at 
4 @1%,c over basic price for the better 
grades, with basic price for the under 
grades. The latter were taken by the 
government. A large percentage of the 
winter wheat received here the past few 
weeks has been brought by the govern- 
ment for storage purposes. Stocks here 
Sept. 20 were 14,676,000 bus. There were 
over 25,000,000 bus of all grains here in 
public and private storage at that date, 
not including millers’ stocks of wheat, 
which are regarded as liberal. 


AMERICAN GRAIN INSTITUTE 


A movement is under way to form an 
association of grain growers, terminal 
and city elevator interests, shippers and 
live-stock raisers, to be known as the 
American Grain Institute. It is to be 
modeled somewhat after the Statistical 
Institute of Rome, which compiles sta- 
tistics and furnishes information from 
all over the world. A meeting of the 
various interests was held Sept. 24, at 
which preliminary arrangements were 
made. 


HIGHER COMMISSION PROPOSED 


It is proposed to advance commission 
rates for trading in 1,000-bu lots of grain 
for future delivery from $2.50 to $3.50. 
It will be voted on by the Board of 
Trade members shortly. There is also 
to be a change in the rules governing the 
operation of brokers’ combinations. 
When the change was made putting all 
pit traders on a brokerage basis, no pro- 
vision was made for their regulation, and 
it has been found necessary to provide 
special rules, 


NEW CORN ON MARKET 


The Quaker Oats Co. received four cars 
of new No. 1 white corn from Texas this 
week. It tested 13 per cent of moisture 
on the average. 

The first car of new corn from Illinois 
this year has arrived. It was shipped 
from Roanoke, Ill., to the Sawers Grain 
Co., and sold to the Taylor & Bournique 
Co. at $1.30. 

Over 3,000,000 bus new corn have been 
sold to the East, mainly New England, 
for shipment extending from December 
to May, 1920. The sellers of the corn 
have bought December against it. East- 
ern buyers as a rule put up no margins 
on these trades, and it is a good deal of 
a speculation. If the market favors 
them, it is all right. Sellers of the corn 
have bought December as a hedge. Coun- 
try elevator people and a good many of 

farmers’ elevators have lately n 
selling December corn against their pur- 
chases, ; 


NOTES 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., spent the week in New York 
City on business. 

The last sale of Board of Trade mem- 
berships was at $10,300, net, to the buy- 
er. The demand has fallen off. 

Stocks of No. 2 red wheat here are 
1,157,185 bus, against 392,000 last year. 
No. 2 hard, 683,000 bus, against 216,000. 

Frank Armstrong, sales-manager of 
the Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., who attended the bakers’ meet- 
ing here this week, left Thursday for a 
business trip to eastern markets, 

Sales of Argentine corn were made in 
New York at $1.41 for immediate ship- 
ment by steamer. Ocean rates from Ar- 
gentina to United States ports have 
dropped to $15@20 ton, the former being 
equal to 60c bu. 

L. Strasney,. who has been manager 
of the flour and cereal department of 
the McNeil & Higgins Co., Chicago, 
wholesale grocers and flour merchants, 
has resigned. He has been succeeded by 
H. C. Rinker, the change to become ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 

Foreign exchange rates have advanced 
within the last few days, but the strength 
is regarded as Sealey Sree. Grain 
traders have been liberal buyers of Ger- 
man marks at $3.60@4.50, the theory be- 
ing that they can only lose so much and 
they may make a good winning. 

Speculative trading in rye has dropped 
to small proportions, mainly in taking 
off hedges against sales by the North- 
west. There was an open interest here 
of over 3,000,000 bus recently that repre- 
sented hedging, the sales being bought 
by the speculators. About 50 per cent 
of the hedges have been removed of late. 


William J. Minter, with one of the 
leading northwestern mills for four years 
in this territory, has been engaged by 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. to cov- 
er parts of Indiana and Illinois, with B. 
N. Lathrop, local sales-manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago. J. B. Hart- 
man, with the St. Paul Milling Co. at 
Ottawa, Ill., is to have charge of -Iowa 
territory, his headquarters to be decided 
upon later. 


James P. Robertson, export agent of 
several of the ocean lines, has installed a 
direct private wire from his Chicago of- 
fice to New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Newport News and Norfolk, so as 
to offer prompt information regarding 
export rates. He stated Friday that the 
current rate on flour to United Kingdom 
ports is $1 per 100 lbs, and to Baltic 
ports $34.75 per ton. Also that there is 
considerable inquiry for durum and 
semolina flour for Baltic countries. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Sept. 27.—Flour 
prices advanced sharply this week, fol- 
lowing the rise in cash wheat. The de- 
mand for flour improved, and millers 
were able to make satisfactory bookings, 
both for prompt and deferred shipment, 
while shipping directions came in well. 
The car situation has not improved, but 
millers are making liberal shipments via 
the lakes. Both bakers and grocers were 
in the market, and all have increased 
their holdings materially. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $12@12.25, in cotton 1%’s. 

Representatives of outside mills report 
a good business, and say that more could 
have been done if the car situation was 
better. Jobbers have moderate stocks on 
hand, but expect that their stocks soon 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

The call for clear continues to show 
improvement. Mills were able to sell 
considerable in the East, and have no ac- 
cumulations at present. Prices were 
quoted at $9.55@9.70, in cotton ¥,’s. 

Kansas patent was in good demand, 
and prices were advanced to $11.75, in 
cotton ¥’s. Bakers bought freely, and 
stocks here have been greatly reduced. 

There was a decided improvement in 
the call for rye flour, and mills are op- 
erating almost to capacity. Inquiry was 
good from the East, and good sales were 
made. Mills continue to ship freely via 
lake-and-rail, as cars have been very 
searce. Interior mills report good busi- 
ness, but were unable to obtain sufficient 
equipment. Pure white was quoted at 
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$7.60@7.80, straight at $7.10@7.30 and 
dark at $6@6.50, all in jute. 

Corn flour continues in good domestic 
demand, and mills are operating to ca- 
pacity. Export business is at a stand- 
still. The call for corn meal is some- 
what slow, mills having a fair amount of 
business booked ahead. Grits were in 
light demand. The car situation has been 
a great drawback. Corn flour was quot- 
ed at $3.75, corn meal at $3.70 and grits 
at $3.65, all in 100-lb jutes. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 16,000 67 

Last week ........ 18,000 12,500 70 

CORP GBS Fis ccccves 18,000 13,000 70 

Two years ago..... 12,000 11,000 >t a 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices were somewhat firmer this 
week. Shippers bought fairly well early 
in the week, but during the latter days 
held off. The call from the trade has not 
been very brisk. Most dealers have feed 
coming, purchased some time ago, and are 
not anxious to buy at the present time. 
The call for bran was much better than 
for heavy feeds, and the opinion of most 
jobbers is that middlings will work closer 
to bran prices. Eastern jobbers were 
bidding for bran, but do not feel friendly 
to middlings at present asking prices. 
Transit stuff at eastern junction points 
sold readily. Hominy feed was easier. 
Jobbers feel that bran has seen the low 
price for some time and have stocked up 
fairly well for October delivery. 

There was little improvement in the 
state trade. Most country dealers have 
moderate stocks on hand, and are not 
interested, especially in heavy feeds. Pas- 
turage continues good over the greater 
part of the state. 


NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 1,277,780 bus; corn, 356,571; oats, 
1,312,182; barley, 300,431; rye, 307,518. 

The Ableman (Wis.) Farmers’ Co. has 
been incorporated, with $18,000 capital 
stock, to deal in grain, flour, feed and 
hay. 

Walter L. Haskell, in charge of the 
flour sales department of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co. for the past two 
years, has severed his connection with 
the firm. 


Premiums have increased sharply for 
both spring and winter wheat, more par- 
ticularly the former, under an improved 
demand by millers and shippers, while 
offerings are less free. Choice heavy 
wheat is scarce, receipts being largely of 
50@55-lb stuff. Scarcity of cars also 
restricts the movement. 


The Whitehall (Wis.) Mill & Power 
Co. is completing important improve- 
ments in its plant. The changes make 
the mill virtually a new plant, much new 
machinery having been installed, includ- 
ing a Reliance sifter, made by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. The Smith reel has 
been rebuilt, and the grinding rolls re- 
dressed, 


The Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, placed its new wheat mill on a 
regular production schedule this week, 
the output for the period ending Sept. 
27 being 3,000 bbls. The addition of this 
mill increases the aggregate capacity of 
Milwaukee wheat flour mills to 24,000 
bbls per week, compared with 18,000 up 
to this time. 


The Oconto (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
completed its new flour mill and com- 
menced regular grinding of wheat flour 
this week. Lawrence Paris, formerly as- 
sistant head miller at the Marinette 
mills, is in charge of operations. The 
company has contracted for a new feed- 
milling unit, which is expected to be 
ready for installation within 10 days. 


The A. G. Wells Co., De Pere, Wis., 
has increased its capital stock to $100,- 
000. It owns and operates a large grain 
elevator and farm products warehouse. 
A large addition has been erected and 
equipped as a feed mill, which will be 
operated by a new corporation, the 
Wells-Osen Co., of which Leland A. 
Wells is secretary, and C. A. Osen vice- 
president and general manager. Dairy 
and poultry feeds will be made. 

H. N, Wuson. 
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There was a good scattering demand 
for flour from all classes of buyers this 
week, but business was restricted, due to 
the car shortage. Mills have a fair supply 
of wheat on hand to meet their require- 
ments, although the movement to market 
is very slow. The lack of transportation 
has had the most detrimental effect on 
fulfillment of orders made previously, 
and stocks at mill warehouses and eleva- 
tors continue to increase, while a reduc- 
tion in output at some mills has been 
found necessary. 

No local or near-by mills reported sales 
to the Grain Corporation, but they ex- 
perienced a good demand from domestic 
markets, especially for patents, although 
firm and somewhat higher prices asked 
by most mills limited sales. Soft wheat 
flours were in better request, due partly 
to the scarcity and firm prices of hard 
and spring wheat. Low-grades continue 
to drag, and mills find it difficult to dis- 
pose of them. 

More interest was displayed by local 
bakers and jobbers, and a fair volume of 
business was done, consisting mainly of 
soft wheat flours, although fair sales of 
hard wheat were also made. Business 
was confined to small lots, but mills are 
not pressing sales, due to difficulty in 
making shipments. 

Country mills reported a good demand 
from southern markets. Most of them 
say they are kept well sold up to the 60- 
day limit with small-lot orders, and, were 
it not for the freight difficulties, they 
would be enjoying an excellent business. 

The threshing of wheat in Missouri 
and southern Illinois is practically com- 
pleted. Some fall plowing is now being 
done in Missouri, but this work is being 
delayed as the soil is too dry and hard. 

Demand for rye flour has been slow and 
dragging for some time, and no improve- 
ment is yet noted. Fancy white patent 
was quoted in 98-lb sacks at $7.75 bbl; 
medium dark, $7.10; extra dark, $6.40. 

Nominal quotations at the close of the 
week: hard wheat 95 per cent $10.25@ 
11.10, 100 per cent $10@10.40, clear $7 
@7.50, low-grade $6@6.75; soft wheat 
patent $9.60@10.25, 100 per cent $9.45@ 
9.60, clear $7@7.75, low-grade $6@6.90; 
spring wheat patent, new, $11.70@11.80; 
old held at $12@12.50,—jute. 

Millfeed dull and easier, and very lit- 
tle business was done at the close. Bran 
sold at $36.50@39, and middlings at $60. 
White hominy feed sold at $55. Oat 
feed was quoted at $25, nominal, No. 1 
alfalfa meal in new sacks was offered at 
$37, and No. 2 at $33. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the week 


ending Sept. 27, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRES WEE Shc siccsvedoseers 41,300 82 
Bee WE, iS iika oho '0 bed 0S 43,700 86 
VORP BGO occcscescicovcece 42,600 84 
TWO Years ABO «....-eeseees 41,450 82 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WORE ccc sco seetescces 60,100 77 
Tame WOON 2 os ee cade cecas 59,900 77 
OOP QOS oss Fe eee Sects 53,900 70 
TWO years ABO ....seesuees 49,400 64 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY GRAIN CLUB 


At a meeting of the St. Louis Grain 
Club, held Sept. 23, a resolution was 
adopted requesting the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange to amend 
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the rules governing delivery of oats on 
contract, so as to correspond with the 
Chicago rule, and submit same to the 
vote of the membership. The following 
resolution was also adopted at this meet- 
ing: “That the Grain Club ask the traf- 
fic board to meet at the earliest date 
possible, to consider the proposed Cum- 
mins bill, now under consideration by 
Congress, and forward their recommen- 





one-third of the crop. The cost per 
bushel, without allowing for rent, is $1.29; 
allowing one-third for rent, the bushel 
cost is found to be $1.94. Adding llc 
for hauling to the local railroad station 
market makes a total cost of a bushel 
of wheat at the railroad $2.05. 


NOTES 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., visited the local 
manager here on his way to eastern mar- 
kets. 

George E. Breault, traffic manager of 
the Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was here this week visiting the trade in 
the interest of his company. 

Roger A. Leonhardt, of the Saxony 
Mills, and John E. Hummel, of the Lan- 
genberg Bros. Grain Co., have applied 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

T. A. Bryant, grain broker, St. Louis, 
sold this week some round lots of blue- 
stem wheat from the Pacific Coast to 


The Late Stephen A. Bemis 


dations to the board of directors of the 
Merchants’ Exchange and have them call 
a special meeting to consider the recom- 
mendations as made by the traffic board, 
urging them to take action as early as 
possible.” 


COST OF PRODUCING MISSOURI WHEAT 


Jewell Mayes, secretary of the Missouri 
state board of agriculture, has applied to 
the farm management department of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture for 
an official Missouri detail of the average 
cost of producing an acre of wheat in 
Missouri in 1919, showing the cost per 
bushel on a basis of an average of 13 bus 
per acre, and Professor R. M. Green, of 
the Missouri farm management depart- 
ment, has made a detailed estimate of 
the average cost, allowing $8.43 per acre 
as land rent, and making allowance to 
farmer for horse power and man power, 
manure and fertilizer, wear and tear on 
equipment, abandoned acreage and all 
other normal costs, including hauling to 
market. 

The cost per acre (the total of all 
items) is $25.27, of which $8.23 is allowed 
the farmer as his acre rent on a basis of 


eastern millers, at $2.50 bu for soft 
and $2.60 for hard, basis Chicago. 


Lynn H. Johnson, of the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in St. 
Louis this week on his return from New 
Orleans, where he spent several weeks 
visiting the trade in the interest of his 
company. 

A membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change was sold early this week at $1,250, 
plus the transfer fee of $500, costing the 
buyer $1,750. Later in the week $1,600 
plus $500 transfer fee was bid for mem- 
bership, but no sellers. The previous high 
record for memberships was many years 
ago, when same was $850 net to buyer. 
The increased value was brought about by 
the betterment of business conditions and 
outside interests coming into this mar- 
ket, also by the exchange adopting new 
rules regarding the redemption of mem- 
berships. 





According to a London merchant who 
is about to engage in trade with Nigeria, 
that country, with its population of some 
$5,000,000 and enormous natural wealth, 
has great possibilities for development. 
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DEATH OF STEPHEN A. BEMIS 


One of Originators of Great Bag Company 
Dies at Age of 91—Business Founded 
Before the Civil War 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Stephen A. Bemis, who 
joined his brother in building the founda- 
tions of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in St. - 
Iouis more than 50 years ago, died on 
Saturday, Sept. 27, in Escondido, Cal., 
at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. 
T. J. McLemore, at the age of 91. 


Peter Deruien. 


In 1858, Judson M. Bemis, brother of 
Stephen A. Bemis, founded in St. Louis 
the bag manufacturing firm known un- 
der the name of Bemis & Brown. He 
was joined in the enterprise by Stephen 
A. Bemis in 1866. The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. was incorporated in 1885, and Mr. 
Bemis became its first vice-president, con- 
tinuing to hold that office until Jan. 1, 
1918, when he retired. 

Sixteen years ago he suffered an acci- 
dent in which both legs were broken, and 
thereafter he was unable to move about 
to any great extent. He is survived by 
one son, Judson S. Bemis, of St. Louis, 
and five daughters, one of whom is Mrs. 
Chester Simmons, of Minneapolis. The 
funeral services will be held in San 
Diego, Cal., and his ashes will be interred 
in St. Louis. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 27.—Kansas 
and Oklahoma mills have made steady 
advances in prices during the week, some 
mills holding short patent as high as 
$12.40, and reports are current that Min- 
neapolis purchases have helped to force 
wheat prices higher. High patents are 
quoted at $11.90@12.40, while a few are 
still quoting first run from their mill at 
$11.40@11.80, with 95 per cent at $10.90 
@11.15, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Minnesota and spring wheat mills 
quoted high patent at $12.45@12.75 and 
bakers patent at $11.30@11.60, while 
some are still offering their high grade 
at $11.95@12.25. Soft winter wheat flour 
is still offered by mills at $11 for first 
patent, $10.50 for 95 per cent, and $9.70 
@9.80 for fancy, basis 98-lb cottons, but 
an advance is expected. Corn flour in 
100-Ib sacks was quoted at $3.70@3.90. 
Standard meal $3.40@3.50, pearl meal 
$3.50@3.60, cream meal $3.60@3.70, grits 
$3.70@3.80, per 100 Ibs. 

Bran was offered at $38.50@40 ton; 
shorts, $58.50@60,—in 100-lb sacks. 

The following quotations on grain are 
for goods received here by dealers in 
bulk: corn, $1.65@1.70 bu; oats, No. 2 
78c, No. 3 74c. Corn products: corn 
meal, $4.65 per 100 lbs; cream meal, 
$4.90; grits, $4.95. 

Grain inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 
283 cars; corn, 146; oats, 240; rye, 3; 
barley, 368. Stock in elevators: wheat, 
3,186,000 bus; oats, 499,000; barley, 1,- 
642,000. 

* #* 

James A. Kirke, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Frank H. 
Jones, of the Pinckneyville (Ill.) Mill- 
ing Co., were in New Orleans this week. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





Railway Wages in Great Britain 


The London press publishes the last 
government wages offer, affecting 65,000 
men employed in various capacities on 
the British railways. This offer has been 
accepted by the railway union; it amounts 
practically to double the average stand- 
ard of pre-war rates. The new daily 


wages work out as follows: 
Wages per day 


Classification— Men’s Now 
Drivers— demand agreed 
First and second years .... $2.88 $2.88 
Third and fourth years.... 3.36 3.12 
Fifth, sixth and seventh 
SOGNE cau cksevecvoussanaee 3.84 3.36 
Eighth year and upward... .... 3.60 
Firemen and assistant motor- 
men— 
First and second years.... 2.28 2.28 
Third and fourth years.... 2.52 2.52 
Fifth year ....c.cecceeeees 2.76 2.64 
Cleaners— 
16 and under ......-seee+s eas 96 
17 and under ......ssse00. sees 1,20 
18 and 19 ....cceseecceese 1.92 1.44 
20 and OVEr .....ceseeeees 2.01 1,68 


In addition, the cleaners receive a war 
wage of $4 a week for men of 18 and 
under, and over this age $7.92 per week. 
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MIXING SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Bakers are showing an increasing in- 
terest in the use of soft wheat flour in 
their bread mixtures. While the prac- 
tice is at present far from universal, it 
is on the increase in the central states. 
Undoubtedly the primary incentive is to 
bring down the cost of the bread mix- 
ture, but, at the same time, it is not 
overlooked that mixing of soft wheat 
flour will improve the color and flavor of 
the bread. Furthermore, as soft wheat 
flour this year is unusually glutinous, 
the blending of it in some cases tends to 
improve the gluten content. 

An Ohio mill making both soft winter 
and spring wheat flours recently issued 
a circular to its bakery trade calling at- 


tention to the fact that its soft wheat flour~ 


could be bought one dollar and a half per 
barrel below its brand of spring, and sug- 
gesting the advisability of blending these 
flours. There are a number of other 
mills in this section which have been no 
less active in encouraging the use of 
their sharp-ground granulated soft wheat 
flour by bakers, and in the aggregate 
considerable business has been done. 

Bakers have been somewhat slower than 
soft wheat millers in recognizing the ad- 
vantages of these blends, resulting from 
the peculiar conditions obtaining on this 
crop. Although many soft wheat millers 
freely ‘predict that soft wheat will sell 
at a premium before the end of the crop 
year, it may not advance as much or as 
fast as hard wheat, and so the price dif- 
ferential in its favor may continue. 

Soft wheat millers in central states ter- 
ritory are in a favorable strategic posi- 
tion to compete with mills in any other 
section. Not only is their wheat selling 
at a lower price, but they can select the 
best wheats from other sections and com- 
bine them in a milling mixture which 
will produce equally good, if not better, 
flour than that originating in sections 
where the wheat has been adversely af- 
fected. Some mills in this section have 
been quick to take advantage of this sit- 
uation, and are doing a much larger busi- 
ness than heretofore on these flours with 
the bakery trade. 

Bakery business is becoming more and 
more a factor in milling in the central 
states. The change has been coming 
about for several years, but it is consid- 
erably accelerated this year, not only by 
the price advantage enjoyed by soft 
wheat flours but from the fact that 
spring wheat can be bought to better ad- 
vantage out of Chicago for the same 
grades than it can be bought in the 
Northwest. Consequently, mills in this 
section making either a straight spring 
wheat flour or a blended spring and 
hard winter have a certain advantage, 
even from the start, in the purchase of 
their wheats. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Domestic inquiry for flour shows no 
material change from last week, and is 
only fair. Sales are being made right 
along, but the demand is not pressing. 
In fact some of the larger mills are now 
working into a position where further 
sales to the Grain Corporation would be 
acceptable. 

So far as the situation regarding sales 
to the Grain Corporation is concerned, 
millers point out that, unfortunately, 
there is enough flour offered independent 
of offerings of the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation and the Mid-West Flour Mills 


Co., the selling agency of soft wheat mill- 
ers in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, to 
affect adversely the price and to consti- 
tute a large part of the purchases. The 
price paid by the Grain Corporation, in- 
stead of advancing with declining feed 
prices, as it should, has been working to 
lower levels. 

It is being brought out quite clearly 
that the organization among millers to 
meet this centralized buying has not been 
extended so widely foce comprehensively 
as it should be. What is needed is or- 
ganizations of soft wheat millers in Illi- 
nois and Missouri, and in New York and 
Pennsylvania, on lines similar to that of 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co. Such sell- 
ing agencies among the millers of these 
sections would round out the organization 
of mills for this export business, and 
would serve to stabilize prices and pre- 
vent their going to distress levels. Par- 
ticularly the mills of New York and 
Pennsylvania need some such organiza- 
tion, as it is believed that many of the 
low prices come from that quarter. 


FEED SITUATION 


The feed situation is not much better. 
Buyers regard heavy feeds as still too 
high in spite of the closing of the range 
between bran and middlings. There is 
noticeable a feeling that bran is likely 
to show strength and work higher, while 
middlings may go off still more in price. 
Good pasturage conditions are having an 
effect. Feed is recognized as likely to 
respond to weather conditions. With the 
coming of frost and cold weather early 
this fall, strength would doubtless be 
imparted to the feed situation. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Bee WOOK ce iccecvcensciacive 46,500 97 
SONS WHE FB iste cee cusees 46,500 97 
ZOGP MD Sacwevcravccciens 31,500 65% 
Two years ago ............ 39,050 81 
Three years ago ........... 32,300 67 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
79,560 7 94 


BOER ss veiwsce 11 4,976 

oo , A re 11 71,760 69,535 97 

pt >! SPerer eee 15 95,910 66,449 69 

tS reer 14 107,700 93,255 86 
*Week ended Sept. 27. tWeek ended 

Sept. 20. 


BUYING CLEAN WHEAT 


Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, has had some corre- 
spondence with H. D. Irwin, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, which has resulted in Mr. Irwin’s 
approval of the practice obtaining in this 
section among mills of buying cleaned 
wheat and giving the screenings back to 
the farmer. This has been the practice 
with many mills for a number of years. 

Commenting on this practice, V. H. 
Davis, chief Ohio bureau of markets and 
field agent in marketing, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, writes 
Mr. Tanner as follows: “We heartily 
agree with you in every point you make 
in connection with this question. While 
there is no question that a certain amount 
of low-grade wheat is removed by the 
usual cleaning process that the docka 
would not remove, the grade of 
cleaned wheat is raised by the removal 
of this low-grade wheat and, under pres- 
ent conditions, the price advanced ac- 
cordingly. 

“Of course, we are assuming that the 
sereenings should be returned to the 


farmer, and when this is done no hard- 
ship occurs, nae the screenings ye 
purposes upon 

farm to better advantage than anywhere 
else along the line. It will also mean 
that very much of the low-grade wheat 
screenings will return to the farm upon 
the basis of actual feed value, instead of 
finding its way into mixed feeds and be- 
ing purchased back by the farmer at a 
price often very much in advance of that 
which he received for his cleaned grain. 

“It is our belief that, if every grain 
buyer was equipped with cleaning ma- 
chinery of adequate capacity to properly 
clean and handle his receipts and pur- 
chases upon actual grades based upon 
the cleaned wheat, dealers would 
largely relieved of much of the necessary 
risk that they have been assuming under 
flat rate basis of purchases; and farm- 
ers producing grain of high quality 
would receive the premium that they de- 
serve.” : 

H. W. COLVIN 


H. W. Colvin started in the flour busi- 
ness with the Washburn-Crosby Co., Nov. 
23, 1907, and was with them until June 1, 
1908. From that time until April 1, 





1916, he represented the Listman Mill 
Co., La Crosse. Wis., in Ohio. Since 
April, 1916, he has been representing the 
Bay State Milling Co. in Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Springfield. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather the past week has been 
seasonable. Farmers are busy in the field 
cutting corn, plowing and seeding. Plow- 
ing has not been delayed here so much as 
elsewhere on account of the hardness of 
the ground, and in many sections the soil 
is in excellent working condition. 

The corn crop will be good. There is 
a fairly free movement of wheat, and it 
it noticeable that the quality of barn- 
threshed wheat is running better than the 
first run from the shock. While the per- 
centage of No. 2 is comparatively small, 
and there is scarcely any No. 1 being re- 
ceived, yet a very large percentage of 
the receipts is now graded No. 3. An 
Ohio country mill says that about 75 per 
cent of its wheat is now grading No. 3, 
20 per cent No. 2, and 5 per cent No. 1. 

No definite figures have been given as 
to the acreage to be put in to wheat, but 
it will undoubtedly be less than last year. 
It is reported that certain governmental 
activities to reduce prices have caused 
many farmers to hesitate on putting in a 
large acreage. Indications are that the 
sale of fertilizers is slow and much re- 
duced. This is, no doubt, an unlooked-for 
result from certain governmental agita- 
tion. 

NOTES 

F. M. Chase, sales-manager Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co., is in the East, call- 
ing on the mill’s connections. 

The Point Isabel Flour Mills and the 
Bethel Roller Mills, Bethel, Ohio, are 
now operated under the name of H. W. 
Dillman Flour Co. 


Worley Bros., millers, Bainbridge, 
Ohio, are operating a modern bakery, 
and say that any miller with backbone 
can control the bread trade in his com- 
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munity by doing likewise if he is so dis- 


A number of corn cutters employed on 
the farm of Curtis Bros., near Marion, 
Ohio, went on a strike recently for $9 
per day and lodging. This means an in- 
crease of $1 per day over present wages, 
with lodging. 

George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich., David E. Stott, David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
and Walter L. Haskell, -Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
were in Toledo Sept. 26, and. attended 
the golf tournament at the Inverness 
Golf Club. 

It is reported that the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s shipping programme has been prac- 
tically nothing up to this time, and that 
it has accumulated stocks of about 2,- 
000,000 bbls flour at various ports. The 
foreign exchange and shipping situation 
has had a bearing, and has tended to 
make purchases comparatively light. 


W. S. Neiswonger, until recently with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has made a connection with the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, effective Oct. 1, by which he 
becomes assistant sales-manager in charge 
of sales in central states territory, with 
headquarters temporarily at Columbus, 
Ohio. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 27.—Cheer- 
fulness dominated both the wheat and 
corn milling trade this week. Jobbers re- 
ported a greater stability in the trade 
than for some time. There has been a 
noticeable improvement in domestic de- 
mand, with indications that it will con- 
tinue. Bakers report business good, the 
principal hampering influence being a 
shortage of sugar. Relief is expected 
next week, as it is announced that 100 
carloads will be shipped from the East 
to Indiana. 

Stanley Wyckoff, federal sugar dis- 
tributor for this state, has been in Wash- 
ington and New York for several days in 
an effort to relieve the situation, acting 
at the request of bakers and others. It 
is understood that it was on representa- 
tions of Mr. Wyckoff that Harry S. 
New, senior United States senator from 
Indiana, introduced a resolution in the 
Senate, calling for an investigation of 
the sugar situation. 

In the wheat flour milling plants in 
Indianapolis the output for the week ap- 
proached 90 per cent of capacity. In 
only one other similar period has this 
record been surpassed this season. Soft 
winter patents are unchanged in_ price, 
being offered at $10.15@10.65 bbl in car 
lots, 98-Ib cotton basis. Hard -winter 
patents are quoted at $10.15@11.10, an 
advance of 5c over the maximum pre- 
viously prevailing, with the minimum un- 
changed, Hard spring patents are quot- 
ed at $11.70@12, an advance of 45c in 
the minimum and 25c in the maximum 
quotation. 

Following recent declines in the corn 
market, with accompanying falls in corn 
products, buyers are showing a tendency 
to order. Millers also are moving all of 
their old-crop goods possible, and there 
has been a further decline in quotations. 

Grits are offered at $3.35 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked; meal at $3.30, corn flour at $3.50, 
hominy at $3.40, and hominy flakes at 
$3.90. The fall in grits, meal, corn flour 
and hominy is 15c since last week, while 
hominy flakes declined 10c. Hominy feed 
is offered for shipment at $58.90 ton 
sacked, and $54.90 bulk, a drop of $2. 

Old corn is not coming into the mar- 
ket as rapidly as recently, there being a 
tendency on the part of farmers to hold 
what remaining stores they have, in the 
hope that the market will rise. Dealers, 
however, are expecting that they will sell 
in the next 10 days, since the time to 
begin harvesting the 1919 crop is near. 

* #*# 

Wheat feeds are reported in fair de- 
mand, with quotations remaining steady. 
Mixed feed is offered at $45@47 ton, bran 
$42@44, and middlings at $53@55. 


Output of wheat flour for the week in 
Indianapolis, in barrels, and bomen 
of grain and stocks in store, in 
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OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
eee of mills, 22,800 bbis) 





ae, fee |) BR ri ees so ererarecy 19,059 
ee | Pee eeCR TP TEP Pere 18,868 
Sept. 28, 1918 .... 

Sept. 29, 1917 ... eee 

In store, Sept. 27, 1919........cesees 11,497 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WEARS oo ties Wee Sa ese 99,000 22,000 

CORE sin cha dina’ s. 0 ston ce.vinies 150,000 98,000 

CME seccsccsdevecveccess 283,000 70,000 

FES cece scndcsevisicconre 4,000 4,000 

STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Sept. 27, 1919. 453,110 197,320 304,910 24,350 
Sept. 28, 1919. 346,690 605,730 295,340 59,650 
Sept. 29, 1917. 336,270 63,180 643,200 1,290 


THE HOLDING OF GRAIN 
Co-operation of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Farmers’ Associations in holding 
grain and live stock for a more favor- 
able market has been asked by the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, in a tele- 
gram to Lewis Taylor, secretary of the 
Hoosier organization. 

Officials of the Indiana federation are 
in favor of such a move, and point out 
that they recently advised their members 
to take this action in regard to hogs. 
Recent declines in the corn market have 
caused widespread protest, it being as- 
serted that it was too much of a fall to 
be attributed to normal causes. The tele- 
gram from the Illinois organization, 
signed by D. O. Thompson, secretary, 
follows: 

“I am sending this wire to all farm 
bureaus: The manipulation of the grain 
market by the Board of Trade and agi- 
tation on the part of the government 
against the high cost of living have tem- 
porarily unsettled the market. Suggest 
you notify the entire membership not to 
be stampeded, but to hold grain, await- 
ing a sane market. In so far as possible, 
this should apply to live stock as well.” 


TO QUIT FAIR PRICE WORK 
Because of his plans to leave Indiana 
soon to begin work as director of the 
American Institute of Baking at Min- 
neapolis, Dr. Harry E. Barnard, of In- 
dianapolis, state food and drug com- 
missioner, has indicated to A. Mitchell 
Palmer, United States Attorney Gener- 
al, his inability to continue to serve as 
federal fair price commissioner for In- 
diana in the government’s campaign 
against the high cost of living. 

Dr. Barnard, who already had asked 
for a year’s leave of absence from his 
state position, plans to begin his new 
work on Nov. 1. In the meantime he is 
busy with the duties of his office, particu- 
larly with the organization of the new 
department of oil inspection, which goes 
under the food and drug commissioner 
next week. 


CORN SAFE FROM FROST 


Indiana’s corn crop now is safe from 
frosts, according to a report prepared 
by George C. Bryant,.field agent of the 
Indiana co-operative crop-reporting serv- 
ice, a union of state and federal agen- 
cies, which has just been made public. 
Weather conditions recently, he says, 
have been almost ideal for curing corn. 
He adds that many silos will be filled, 
owing to the unsettled condition of the 
live-stock market. Corn-cutting is gen- 
eral over the state. 


NOTES 


The Laporte County Cereal Beverage 
Co., Laporte, has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital. Jacob Rose, Jr., Harry 
Collins, and Ferdinand Ginther are the 
directors. 

Vanderburg County’s first call for 
corn huskers has come to the federal 
employment bureau at Evansville. Farm- 
ers are willing to pay 8c bu. Last year 
some offered 10c. 

The Buck Bakery Co., Elkhart, has in- 
corporated, with $100,000 capital stock, 
to do a retail and wholesale business. 
Directors are James H. Loyd, L. B. 
Tracey, Grover C. Sheck, F W. Mar- 
tin, and H. Herman Riley. 

The Diamond Pure Food Co., Jeffer- 
sonville, has incorporated, with $500,000 
— stock, to + manufacture and 

flour, grain and cereal eee Its 
directors are Harry Barn r, P. M. 
Pearce, George M. cee Harley D. 


Sanders, and . Kopp. 
wien tk Zea NER. 


THE: FINANCIAL ‘SITUATION: 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 





New Yorx, N. Y., Sept. 27.—Wall 
Street is hoping for an early ending of 
the steel strike and a successful outcome 
of the conference between representa- 
tives of capital and labor which President 
Wilson has called at Washington. The 
present status of the steel strike is not 
very threatening, although it is recog- 
nized that it affects the basic industry 
on which the welfare of the automobile 
and dozens of other industries naturally 
depends. At a time of exceptionally high 
living costs, it behooves workers as well 
as employers to increase production as 
much as possible. 


LABOR OUTLOOK 


The longer investment future will be 
largely dependent upon a successful ad- 
justment of wage differences. The sit- 
uation is full of uncertainties, but the 
saving feature is the common-sense of 
the American people which, in the last 
analysis, usually avails to prevent actual 
disaster. The hard-headed Yankee union 
official who has been in control of strike 
headquarters at Pittsburgh is probably 
the shrewdest labor leader that has been 
in charge of such work for several years. 
He has a worthy opponent, however, in 
Judge Gary, who is recognized as one 
of the most clear-headed and farseeing 
corporation directors that big business 
has ever developed. But the crying need 
is for both sides to get together as soon 
as possible, and to fortify industry in a 
manner which shall be of service to this 
war-ridden world. 


FIRMNESS OF SECURITY PRICES 


The stock market has displayed aston- 
ishing firmness in the face of all these 
untoward events. Had the situation been 
less sound, with dangerous public specu- 
lation, there might have been serious de- 
velopments. As it is, however, the mar- 
ket has not been at all panicky. Some 
of the specialties have advanced, and 
even the steel stocks have exhibited re- 
markable resistance to depressing ten- 
dencies. The feeling has been that the 
United States Steel Corporation would 
win out in this struggle with organized 
labor. At the same time it is felt that 
all interests would be materially helped 
if an equitable adjustment could be made 
and the country spared the heavy losses 
incident to a prolonged steel strike. 


RISE IN INDUSTRIAL SHARES 


Announcement of the extra dividend 
for Central Leathet, together with ru- 
mors that a 10 per cent special dividend 
will be paid on United States Rubber 
Common in January excited renewed in- 
terest in the dividend outlook for those 
shares which have been materially helped 
by the recent increase in speculative ac- 
tivity; Baldwin Locomotive also ad- 
vanced sensationally in response to simi- 
lar rumors. New activity in Sinclair Oil 
was accompanied by various rumors cal- 
culated to put up the price of the stock. 
Several fortunes have been made in 
Crucible Steel, and some of those who 
acted on inside information have cleared 
exceptional profits. These incidents show 
how largely the industrial stocks have 
taken the place-of railroad shares in 
day-to-day speculation. The indications 
are that this activity will increase as 
prevailing uncertainties are relieved by 
final action on the peace compact and a 
solution of the labor tangle. 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS 


Negotiations are underway for fresh 
loans to foreign governments. These ad- 
vances will be made as soon as possible, 
but the indications are that little will be 
done until the labor situation becomes 
quieter and it is known what Congress 
is to do with the peace treaty. Many of 
the foreign bonds placed here thus far 





have been well absorbed by the investing 
public, but others are still on the books 
of syndicate managers awaiting a mar- 
ket. It looks now as if the large inter- 
national banking-houses will try to mar- 
ket several new foreign government loans 
within the near future. If this is done, 
the proceeds of these transactions will 
be used to pay for foodstuffs, merchan- 
dise, raw material and other supplies 
purchased in the United States. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the sale 
of important foreign loans to American 
investors will be a material advantage in 
helping the foreign trade situation. The 
indications are, however, that a more 
comprehensive relief programme will have 
to be formulated before it will be possi- 
ble for American exporters to respond to 
the broadening foreign demand for 
American merchandise and supplies. 


ADVANCE IN LIBERTY BONDS 


Increased inquiry for Liberty Bonds 
has been an interesting factor of the 
market since the announcement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the gov- 
ernment was in a much better financial 

sition, and that probably it would not 

necessary to call upon the banks for 
large advances in the future. The vari- 
ous Liberty issues are bound to appre- 
ciate in value, because of their tax-ex- 
emption features and the extraordinary 
security which the bonds represent. It 
looks now as if the United States Treas- 
ury will be able to do what further tem- 
porary financing it needs at about a 44%, 
per cent basis. Wide distribution of the 
Liberty Bonds insures a broad market 
for these securities, and the probability 
is that they will further appreciate in 
value during the balance of the year. 


BANKING PROFITS 


Some of the large New York banks 
have cleared exceptionally handsome 
profits. This is natural, in view of the 
war financing that they handled and the 
enormous valuation of lucrative business 
obtained in connection with the develop- 
ment of the reconstruction programme. 
Some bank officers are said to be await- 
ing a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court as to whether stock divi- 
dends can be taxed. 

It looks as if some Wall Street banks 
would readjust their capital, and give 
valuable rights to present shareholders. 
Others who make large distributions in 
the form either of special dividends or 
increased dividends, and those banks 
which maintain security holding com- 
pears have had a chance to obtain very 
andsome profits. In certain cases these 
security companies probably did a much 
more lucrative business than the banks 
themselves. Highly interesting announce- 
ments may be expected in some quarters 
as soon as it is possible to tell what view 
the United States Supreme Court will 
take of the new tax law put upon the 
statute-books since the worlt-war _ be- 


gan. 
STATUS OF PUBLIC UTILITY SHARES 


Indications are that there will be sev- 
eral new receiverships in the street rail- 
way field unless quick relief is provided. 
Some of the companies which have been 
prevented from collecting enough to pro- 
vide for their maintenance in the pay- 
ment of temporary obligations may have 
to go to the wall. Banks are watching 
this situation closely, and it is to be 
ho that the sphere of disturbance 
will be limited and that the banks will 
see their way clear to make large loans 
for the promotion of legitimate enter- 
prise. The indications are that these loans 
in some cases will have to be for sizable 
amounts, as many of these companies are 
not in a position to finance themselves 


pending the adoption of a comprehensive 
capital readjustment plan. 
PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

The public will probably become an 
important factor in the market again be- 
fore the close of the year. The recovery 
may be even sooner, as many outside 
traders will be glad enough to take on 
stocks whenever they think conditions are - 
favorable. The “disappointed bull” is 
a familiar figure in Wall Street. He is 
a difficult man to deal with, and is usual- 
ly over-anxious for the market to react 
and give him an opening. It is the old 
story of not buying securities until 
the strength of the market has been ad- 
vertised in some spectacular way. 


PROSPEROUS FOREIGN TRADE 


Wall Street was gratified at the im- 
provement in foreign trade shown by the 
government’s August figures. It is be- 
lieved that there will be a much larger 
foreign demand for American securities 
after Congress has finally acted on the 
peace compact. There are always indi- 
viduals, however, with fat enough bank 
accounts to enable them to act upon their 
own initiative, irrespective of the advice 
given by those in closer touch with finan- 
cial conditions. The indications are that 
this movement will increase, and that va- 
rious exporting interests will be able to 
do a good business in the near future 
with countries and peoples with whom 
they were never before associated. It is 
highly important that the government 
should let the large captains of industry 
push necessary development work abroad 
as it has been pushed here. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK 


New building and new construction 
work are the order of the day in this busy 
country of 110,000,000 people. The rail- 
roads will have to obtain large construc- 
tion loans if they are to provide ade- 
quately for the needs of the public. Some 
of the roads are in a bad physical condi- 
tion, while others have long been unable 
to provide for their communities the 
service that is urgently required. 


NEXT PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


By degrees the whole country is pre- 
paring itself for the coming presidential 
election. Although the election itself is 
more than a year off, the great conven- 
tions will put their respective tickets in 
the field by June. It is believed that 
the next presidential contest will be 
fought out on the high cost of living 
line, and that it may come to be of grow- 
ing importance for the advocates on all 
sides to get into closer touch with the 
government, 


MONEY OUTLOOK 


There has been a sufficient demand for 
commercial paper to indicate that hun- 
dreds of institutions are seeking profit- 
able investments of this character. A 
money market expert sized up the situa- 
tion in these words: 

“I look for a good, strong security 
market before many weeks have elapsed. 
Whether average prices will go as high 
as they went before remains to be seen. 
There is at the present time, however, 
a disinclination on the part of investors 
to take many investment risks. The av- 
erage man likes to be in a position.where 
he can shift quickly from one security 
to another as the outlook for the new is- 
sue shows improvement, It looks now . 
as if the labor troubles would not be as 
serious as many anticipated.” 





California Rice Campaign 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 27.—For 
the purpose of developing a home market 
for California rice, a $3,000,000 advertis- 
ing campaign is to be launched soon by 
California rice growers and millers, it is 
announced by the Pacific Rice Growers’ 
Association. A million dollars a year for 
three years is to be expended in maga- 
zines and newspapers throughout the 
country. 

It is realized that the best future mar- 
ket for California rice is in the United 
States. Due to the light crops in Japan 
and China, there was a ready market for 
California rice in foreign countries last 
year and the same will be true this year, 
but when Japan and China again pro- 
duce their usual crops the most logical 
market for California rice will be in the 
United States. R. C. Mason. 
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The continued strength in the cash 
wheat situation was the controlling fac- 
tor in this week’s flour market, and oc- 
casioned a stiffening of prices all along 
the line. Some mills advanced them as 
much as 50c bbl toward the close of the 
week. There were greater evidences of 
this from the Southwest than from the 
Northwest, undoubtedly because the 
southwestern price levels have been con- 
sistently under those of the Northwest, 
and on the low end of the range still are, 
although on the other end they are now 
about on a parity. 

These advances, however, have made it 
difficult to do business, because buyers 
are not inclined to follow the market; 
and even though stocks in hand are not 
heavy, they seem to be sufficient to place 
buyers in a position where they feel they 
may safely await further developments. 
It may be, however, that they are mak- 
ing the same mistake they have made on 
many previous occasions when the market 
was in a somewhat similar state, and by 
waiting for prices to decline to the level 
where it is felt they should be, the mar- 
ket will get away from them and they 
will eventually have to buy at higher 
levels. 

The domestic demand for rye flour is 
extremely light, but against this is a 
quite heavy demand from export mar- 
kets. On Wednesday heavy purchases of 
rye grain were made by Minneapolis in- 
terests, which obviously were for the 

u e of meeting export flour demands. 
Well-informed rye millers are firm in the 
belief that a good volume of business 
lies just ahead. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $12.50@12.75; standard patent, 
$11.60@19.25; first clear, $9.25@9.75; 
winter straight, $10@10.25; Kansas 
straight, $11@12.25; rye, $7.25@8,—all 
in jute. 

FLOUR CONSUMPTION INCREASING 


In a bulletin issued by the Grain Cor- 
poration this week it is shown that the 
flour consumption of the country has in- 
creased 15 per cent, or 3,000,000 bbls, in 
70 days. This is taken to indicate that 
housewives, in an attempt to reduce living 
costs, are turning to the use of flour in 
larger quantities, as the percentage of 
production over last year for the same 
period shows an increase of 15 per cent, 
with exports about on a parity. Conse- 
quently, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that at last the people are awak- 
ening to the true value of bread as a 
cheap and good food. 

NOTES 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis, was 
here this week. 

W. S. McClintic, of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and E. A. Weav- 
er, sales-manager of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, called at this of- 
fice this week. 

Figures published by the sanitary 
bureau of New York show that from 
March, 1917, to March, 1919, the num- 
ber of horses in the city decreased 32,- 
296. This should interest feed dealers. 

There has been much talk about the 
large number of Europeans returning 
home and, measured by the long triple 
lines around the New York Custom 
House, it would seem that all Europeans 
were deserting us. The emigration fig- 
ures, however, show that only 193,522 
have left during the last fiscal year. 

Foreign trade for the fiscal year end- 
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ed June. 30 amounted to $10,320,960,839, 
compared with $8,865,366,774 for the 
preceding year. Imports totaled $3,- 
095,876,582, while exports were $7,074,- 
011,529. The principal point in these 
figures is that against $4,634,816,841, as 
representing the amount of goods ex- 
ported to Europe, imports from there 
amounted only to $372,953,593. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautrmore, Mp., Sept. 27.—Flour sailed 
up, springs going highest, with hard win- 
ters a good second, while soft winters 
held back as though anchored. Offerings 
were on the increase, despite the upward 
tendency, but demand was slow and dis- 
appointing. Buyers, for once, were ready 
for the advance, and are content to 
watch their profits grow rather than add 
to their holdings. 

Springs were booming but quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $12.25@ 
12.50; long patents, $11.75@12; first 
clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking $1 over these prices. 
Trading was light, and done within the 
range of quotations as far as could be as- 
certained. First clear, compared with 
patent, sold at a greater discount than 
ever. 

Hard winters were buoyant but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.75@12; long patents, 
$11.25@11.50; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Many mills were quoting 
higher than these figures, but the limit- 
ed business seems to have been done at 
the foregoing range and a little under, 
with early sales the lowest of the week. 
First clear was hardly salable at any 
price. 

Soft winters were firm but slow, pat- 
ents closing nominally at $10.40@10.65; 
near-by straights, $9.90@10.15,—in 98- 
Ib cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less 
in bulk. With prices unchanged, trad- 
ing was almost nil. Buyers of patent 
claimed demand was running to the ad- 
vertised brands, and as to near-by 
straight, the little done in that grade in- 
cluded a sale at $9.75, cotton, or léc 
below the inside quotation for such stock. 

City mills ran strong on export sales, 
but reported domestic trade quiet, with 
prices unchanged on flour and slightly 
easier on feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 100,130 
bbls; destined for export, 79,720. 


FIRE INSURANCE RISKS 


The local Grain Corporation issued the 
following notice on Sept. 15: “Receiv- 
ers of wheat who intend to deliver their 
wheat certificates directly to the United 
States Grain Corporation may order their 
wheat unloaded into the elevators at Bal- 
timore or Newport News in the name of 
the United States Grain Corporation, 
and have the certificates made out in the 
name of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. When this is done the United 
States Grain Corporation will assume fire 
insurance risk from the time the grain 
is unloaded into the elevator. The own- 
ers must notify the elevator company in 
such cases that they do not want wheat 
insured. It must be clearly understood 
that when wheat is stored by the owner, 
for mixing purposes, for holding or for 
sale or any other pu e, the wheat can- 
not be ordered into elevator in the name 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
and the owner must cover his own fire 
insurance.” 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 89; number now in port, 68. 

Exports from here this week included 

32,229 bbls flour and 776,606 bus wheat. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Baking 


os is back from the Chicago conven- 
ny 

Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
arrived, 532, indicating only 638,400 bus 
still to come forward. 


J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, has been 
appointed a finance commissioner of Bal- 
timore by Mayor Broening. : 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 7, 
1918, to Sept. 27, 1919, 603,236 bus; year 
ago, 511,346. Range of prices this week, 
$1.55@1.85; last year, $1.65@1.80. 


Steamships have been pouring into 
port all week, as many as 15 having ar- 
rived in one day, and they are fast re- 
lieving the congestion at the terminals, 


The General Coffee & Tea Co., whole- 
sale grocers and flour, is seeking to in- 
crease its capital stock to $1,000,000— 
$800,000 common and $200,000 preferred. 


Howell C. Brown, Jr., of the Interna- 
tional Food Products Co., and Andrew I. 
Wright, flour and feed, have applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Sept. 27, 1,148,352 bus; same 
period last year, 1,081,154. Range of 

rices this week, $1.90@2.364,; last year, 
2@2.39, 


W. H. Killian, federal food commis- 
sioner for Maryland, is said to be get- 
ting up a fair-price list preparatory to 
knocking the wind out of local whole- 
sale and retail food values. 


William M. Smith, formerly of the 
Baltimore flour and grain trade, but now 
of the Federal Office of Grain Supervi- 
sion at Philadelphia, has been here this 
week on a visit to his mother and sisters. 

The Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, al- 
though generally full and turning people 
away, has announced a reduction of 25 
per cent in its rates, as a voluntary and 
permanent move from the high cost of 
living. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
Maryland, Inc., with $100,000 capital 
stock, to carry on a general baking busi- 
ness, etc., has been incorporated by Wil- 
liam V. and Maurice Strasburger and 
Lee I. Hecht. 

Visitors were Jules Picard, grain, 
Zurich, Switzerland; H. J. Guernsey, 
with Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager Monarch 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Edwin 
S. Lee, miller, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Leonard C. Isbister, local manager of 
the Bolle-Watson Co. Inc., grain ex- 
porters and importers, has become a 
benedict and was heartily congratulated 
by his friends on ’change today when he 
returned from his wedding trip. 

It is announced that Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., steamship owners and agents, 
have acquired control of the New York- 
Bermuda Steamship Lines, a departure 
indicating that the great shipping firm 
is looking to America for more worlds 
to conquer. 

Local Grain Corporation notice, Sept. 
22: “I beg to advise the trade that I have 
instructions to enforce the 30-day stor- 
age rule in the export elevators. I shall 
do so beginning on Oct. 1. These in- 
structions will also be followed in Phil- 
adelphia and New York.” 

The victory ship Gosford, 7,500 tons, 
and the oil tanker Bethelridge, 10,300 
tons, both built here for the Shipping 
Board, the former by the Bethlehem 
Corporation and the latter by the Balti- 
more Dry Docks and Shipbuilding Co., 
were successfully launched Sept. 20. 

It is said the steamer Schodak, 8,700 
tons, allocated here to load general cargo 
for Hamburg, will return to New York 
for cargo, owing to the scarcity of 
freight offered in these parts for Ger- 
many. Even the North German Lloyd 
is not expected to resume its Baltimore- 
Bremen service. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, is among those invited 
to represent the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore at 
the International Trade Conference to 
be held under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
at Atlantic City the week of Oct. 20. 

Local Grain Corporation notice, Sept. 
24: “When the Railroad Administration 
decides to renew the issuing of permits, 
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it will be necessary for the trade to have 
new evidence from the shippers that they 
have the wheat available for prompt ship- 
ment, and they desire a permit issued. 
We cannot approve the old permit re- 
quests that have been made up for sev- 
eral weeks, as the shippers may have dis- 
posed of the wheat in some other direc 
tion.” 

The City Baking Co. has made some 
changes and improvements in its head- 
quarters in the Equitable Building, one 
being intended to prevent flour and other 
salesmen from seeing the president or 
buyer until they have first announced 
their presence and business by card, and 
received in turn an invitation to walk in. 
The habit of rushing into the president’s 
private office unheralded and uninvited, 
of playing familiar with the chief by 
putting your arm around his neck, sit- 
ting on his desk, monopolizing his time 
and attention, blowing tobacco smoke 
and other fumes in his face and down 
his throat, and calling him “Cholly,” is 
absolutely played out. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 27—Just what 
started fresh buying is not clear to the 
majority of the millers here, but there is 
certainly an improvement in the de- 
mand. Some millers believe it was fear 
of further complications in the car or 
shipping situation, others that winter is 
coming along and buyers want to fill up, 
or that the continued advance in the 
price of wheat is sure to have its effect 
on flour. The mills here did not wait for 
all the buyers to get all the flour they 
intended to take, but advanced prices 
sharply the last two days, and with high- 
er prices asked for wheat again today, 
there may be something doing next week. 

The mills are looking for a slight check 
in the trade at the higher prices asked, 
but predict another advance should wheat 
hold at present figures, and there is lit- 
tle doubt it will, as the offerings of de- 
sirable grades are getting scarcer here 
daily. Quality of flour milled here is 
satisfactory, but there are numerous 
complaints from bakers concerning re- 
ceipts from outside points. 

While clears are not scarce, there is a 
stronger feeling, and 50c advance was 
asked for most offerings, with one mill 
holding for $1 over last week and finding 
little difficulty in getting it. 

Rye flour is quiet and only steady. 

Kansas mill representatives report 
good trade this week, but do not expect 
it next week, as prices were advanced 
about 45c today and it will take a little 
time to get their customers used to the 
new level of values. Short patent was 
quoted at $12@12.20 and standard at 
$11.75@11.90, Buffalo rate an 

Winter wheat mills are holding firm 
for short winter patent at $11.05, but 
are easier for standard patent, offering 
at $10.60, a decline of 10c from last 
week. Pastry flour was also ldc lower, 
at $10.15, in 98’s, cotton, track, Buffalo. 

There were no purchases of flour in 
this zone by the government this week. 

Millfeeds have taken a new turn, espe- 
cially bran which is in much better de- 
mand than a week ago, in fact there 
were orders received here early this week 
to buy all the bran offered at last week’s 
decline, and prices were advanced $1 ton 
immediately. The mills are selling all 
the middlings they have to offer, at a 


decline of 50c from last week’s prices. 
Flour middlings were advanced 450c, 
while red dog was off $2 ton. The heavy 


feeds are reported going a little slow 
in the country, although no stocks of 
consequence are on hand. 

The general feeling here is that bran 
was too low, and a few mills are getting 
more than quoted. Jobbers are skeptical 
concerning middlings, and there are indi- 
cations of an inclination on the part of 
millers to sell season feeds of most kinds 
at present prices. Pastures are excellent 
throughout the country, and will be for 
some weeks, as this is an unusual autumn, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is stronger, but 
the mills report a light trade. Homin 
feed quiet on the break in corn, wi 
fair offerings. Gluten feed lower to- 
day, and demand limited. Cottonseed 
meal was offered at all sorts of prices, 
and at one time there appeared to be 
no bottom. Today it was reported that 
the government was buying, and higher 
prices were asked. Oil meal sold as low 
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as $68, but $70 was the regular quoted 
— today. The offerings were fair, and 
emand light. 

Rolled oats active and lower. Oat hulls 
steady at $26@27 for sacked, reground, 
track, Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BU WHO ccc dieieseevs 155,638 93 
eR errs ere ree 143,625 86 
FORP BES ovine cssccscnvse 145,250 87 
Two years ago .........4.- 124,700 75 
Three years ago ......... 93,200 56 


NOTES 


The mills here have been busy this 
week, but an increase in production is 
looked for. 

Receipts of grain here by lake this 
week were 2,500,000 bus, of which 2,- 
171,000 were wheat; a year ago the re- 


* ceipts were 4,080,000 bus of wheat. 


Shipments by canal from this port to 
New York were 40,000 bus barley and 
57,000 bus rye. There are over 1,000,000 
bus rye and barley waiting for boats. 

Watertown, N. Y., milling concerns 
have concluded arrangements with the 
Northern Elevator Co. for the use of that 
house for the storage of grain. Cargoes 
are expected at Oswego toward the end 
of the season. 

E. BANGASSER. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 27.—While 
some mills report a stronger demand, 
others say that there is only a languid 
interest on the part of the trade. How- 
ever, all in all, the market is considerably 
stronger. Most mills here have advanced 
prices since last week lo@65c bbl on pat- 
ents and as much as 70c on bakers, Bos- 
ton rate points. 

This is directly in line with the pre- 
diction of some of the mills here a week 
ago, which forecast $13 spring wheat 
patents in the near future. Further, with 
$13 flour now realized (Boston rate 
points), millers say that the top has not 
been réached. Several reasons are given 
for this. The extremely strong position 
of hard wheat, with the increasing pre- 
mium, is one. Further, with the price of 
feed, especially bran, easing off, it is fair 
to suppose that this must be reflected by 
an increase in flour prices. 

This is probably precisely what is hap- 
pening in the case of a part of the trade, 
and which is reflected in the noticeable 
increase in business of some mills. It is 
fair to suppose that this disposition to 
stock up will soon become general. In 
fact, a hint has been served on the trade 
here to buy now or pay more later on. 
One of the large western mills, which sells 
extensively in this territory, advanced 
prices of all grades 10c bbl today. This 
is the second advance in a little more 
than a week, totaling 30c. The price of 
spring patents, given by this mill, car 
lots, cotton ¥%’s, Rochester rate points, is 
$12.55, with reports that some Minnesota 
mills are asking $12.70@12.95, same basis. 

Western mill representatives say that 
it is no trick to sell flour in outside ter- 
ritory now; that it sells itself. There is 
more 30-day delivery buying than a week 
ago, indicating an inclination to buy 
ahead, as against practically all spot up 
to this week. 

Several mills made fair-sized sales of 
clears to the government this week, run- 
ning up to several cars in the case of 
some of them. Prices were fairly satis- 
factory, it is said. There is reluctance to 
tell what was received, but it is explained 
that the prices were lower than would 
be made today. 

The car shortage continues, but is not 
acute enough to actually obstruct busi- 
ness, beyond hindering quick deliveries. 

Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$12.65@13 bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $12.50@12.75; bakers patent, 
$12.50, cotton %’s, car lots, Boston; 
clears, $9.75@10.75, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10; spring straights, cot- 
ton ¥%’s, local, $12; low-grade, $7.25@ 
7.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

What has been said of spring wheat 
flour is in large degree indicative of the 
winter wheat flour situation, reports 
varying. from much stronger inquiry to 
little change in conditions, Quotations: 
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winter straights, $10.25@10.35 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.75. 

There is a little more inquiry for pure- 
ee grahams, with mills quoting $9.50 

bl, cotton 1/’s, car lots, Boston, although 
business is virtually of jobbing size only. 
Whole-wheat flour dull at $11.40@11.50 
bbl, same basis. The rye flour market is 
absolutely lifeless, with quotations about 
nominal as follows: best white brands, 
$7.75@7.80 bbl, cotton 14’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. No change in western brands of- 
fered here. 

Bran prices have eased off sharply, and 
in the case of some mills prices are $5 
ton under a week ago. However, there 
is little accumulation, and mills for the 
most part are te stock out about as 
fast as made. Middlings are also easier 
in tone, with prices shaded about $1 ton. 
Quotations: spring bran, $43@44.40 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $48; win- 
ter bran, $48@49, sacked, mill door only; 
spring middlings, $61@64, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $60; winter middlings, 
$62 ton, sacked, mill door only. Small 
offerings of rye feed at $52 ton, sacked, 
local market. 

Corn meal dull, with little demand. 
Table quality is quoted at $5 per 100 lbs; 
feeding, $4. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour output of Rochester mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, in 


barrels: 
Output Percent 
69 


This Week ..cscccccccccces 10,900 

Last week .......ceeeeeees 12,300 66 
MS bc cs see aanes ones 11,600 62 
TWO yearB AGO ...-sseceees 6,700 33 


Of this week’s total, 9,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter, and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Gleason bakery, Geneva, has been 
forced to close for a few days on account 
of the acute scarcity of sugar. 

Frost struck western New York this 
morning in spots, but crops are too far 
advanced to be damaged much. 

The Durnherr Baking Co., of this city, 
has applied for a permit to erect a brick 
addition to its plant on University Av- 
enue, to cost $20,000. It will be 42x92, 
varying in height from 16 to 28 feet. 

The barge Hilda, loaded with 30,000 
bus wheat from Port Dalhousie to Mont- 
real, in tow of the tug Thompson, broke 
away in a storm and is adrift on Lake 
Ontario or at the bottom. She is 160 
feet long with 30-foot beam, was built in 
1898, and is valued at $25,000. 

Strong opposition has developed 
through the Chamber of Commerce here 
to the Esch-Pomerene bill, which is de- 
signed to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to regulate commerce 
on the new barge canal. Letters of pro- 
test have been sent to United States sen- 
ators Calder and Wadsworth. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puimaperpuia, Pa., Sept. 27.—The 
market for spring and hard winter flour 
continues firm, owing to the high cost of 
desirable milling whet, and prices in 
some cases have been further advanced 
this week. Trade, however, is quiet, as 
recent purchases have pretty well sup- 
plied jobbers and bakers, and they are 
now unwilling to meet the prices asked 
by the mills, At the same time, dealers 
generally recognize the fact that the sit- 
uation favors sellers, as there seems to be 
little prospect of any increase in the 
supply of choice milling grain. In fact, 
some are looking for a further advance 
in prices. 

Soft winters continue dull, and show 
no important change. Demand for rye 
flour continues light, but prices are steady 
under small supplies. Corn products are 
dull, and prices are largely nominal. 


NOTES 


Cake & Freedman, flour brokers, have 
pA gm for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

William S. Hastings, of the grain firm 
of W. S. Hastings & Son, Atglen, Pa., 
and a member of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, died Sept. 21, aged 78. 

John McGuigan, Jr., formerly with L. 
F. Miller & Sons, has been made local 
manager for the Taylor & Bournique 


Ors Milwaukee, succeeding F. M. Turn- 
According to a press dispatch from 
Johnstown, Pa., the Johnstown Baking 
Co. on Wednesday passed into the con- 
trol of Frank C. Kolb, of Philadelphia, 
the consideration being about $150,000. 

S. J. Pugh’s flour mill on Mill Creek, 
the oldest mill im Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, has been sold to the Lan- 
caster Milling Co., composed of Lan- 
caster grocers, who will make their own 
flour. 

The following delegation has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Commercial Ex- 
change at the annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at 
St. Louis: William Richardson, James L. 
King, Samuel L. McKnight, Frank M. 
Rosekrans, and Frank M. Turnbull. 

Samuet S, Danie1s. 





; BOSTON 

Boston, Mass. Sept. 27.—Millers’ 
agents were more optimistic this week 
than for some time. A better demand 
was reported, and encouraging symptoms 
of an early return to normal conditions 
were noted. More flour is being sold than 
for some time, but only in small amounts, 
with sales widely distributed. Business 
is being done quietly, and there is no 
disposition shown by the trade to do any 
speculative buying. There were no large 
sales, but numerous single cars, which 
would indicate that the trade is now in 
a position to buy, by reason of depleted 
stocks. 

The demand reported was principally 
in spring wheat and Kansas hard wheat 
flours, soft winter wheat grades being 
generally sidetracked, although a few 
sales were reported in the latier flours. 
Toward the close of the week the demand 
was materially curtailed, as many of the 
spring wheat millers advanced their 
prices 25@50c bbl over previous quota- 
tions. A few millers reported sales at 
the higher prices, but as a rule their 
customers appeared not quite ready to 
pay them. .Today spring wheat standard 
patents are offered in the range of $11.90 
@12.50 and special short patents at 
$12.60@13.25, in sacks. Hard winter pat- 
ents range $11.25@12.25, soft winter pat- 
ents $10.85@11.25, soft winter straights 
$10.40@10.75 and soft winter clears 
$10.25@10.50, all in sacks. There has 
been a better demand for soft winter 
clears in a small way than for some time. 

Some of the new hard winter wheat 
flours arriving are meeting with com- 
plaint from the trade as regards quality. 
Some Kansas patents are included in this 
list, but not to any extent. One trouble 
is that there has been a lack of old flour 
to blend with the newly milled product. 

The corn products market is easier, 
with prices tending lower. Most grades 
are offered at a decline of 25c per 100 lbs 
from last week. Oatmeal also lower, with 
a slight improvement in demand. 


NOTES 

Recent visitors on ’change were M. F. 
Paine, Minneapolis; W. J. Ashton, Syra- 
cuse; A. S. Dumont, Detroit; Carl G. 
Stifel, St. Louis; P. W. Jackson, Chicago; 
George M. Warner, Philadelphia; George 
Weiss, Minneapolis; Lester Howard, 
Toledo. 

The Grocers’ Bread Co. of Hartford, 
Boston and Hartford, Conn., general bak- 
ing, has been incorporated, with $155,000 
capital, by Dwight L. Marshall, Agnes E. 
McBrien, and one other; also the Gro- 
cers’ Bread Co. of Worcester, and the 
Grocers’ Bread Co. of Springfield, busi- 
ness, capital and incorporators the same 
as the above. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvittz, Trenn., Sept. 27.—There 
has been little change this week in the 
flour situation in the Southeast. The cur- 
rent business continues of fair volume, 
and shipping instructions are satisfac- 
tory. The falling off in advance business 
the last few weeks is reflected in slight 
decrease in production, though the output 
continues above normal in volume. 

Prices are firm to a shade stronger, 
lower prices for millfeed having a tend- 
ency to strengthen values. Quotations at 
the close of the week were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 


$1 


$11@11.40; standard or regular patents, 
0) apie 100 per cent flour, $10@ 

Millfeed prices were some lower, in 
sympathy with recent declines of coarse 
grains. The demand was less active, but 
supplies are moderate, due to recent 
healthy advance sales. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $40@45; standard 
middlings or shorts, $58@60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour output of Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ....... 233,230 179,262 80.3 
Last week ....... 221,790 192,233 86.6 
SOGr OOO. banca 183,360 114,897 62.6 
Two years ago.... 162,150 156,902 96.6 


Three years ago.. 123,340 100,220 78.1 
THE CORN TRADE 

Corn millers report no improvement in 
the extremely dull demand for meal. 
Quotations: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 
Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.60@3.70; 
plain meal, $3.50@3.60, 

Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 144,000 bus, this week ground 
10,640, or 7.39 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 10,900 bus and 9.08 per cent 
last week. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Sept. 27 Sept. 20 





Flour, bbls 46,100 41,100 
Wheat, bus . + 735,000 794,000 
Corn, bus ... 75,000 88,000 
GaGe,.. COR aes inex tawci cs 461,000 411,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 198 cars. 

Southeastern mill business is hampered 
by the scarcity of cars. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours report quiet demand. Prices show 
a hardening tendency. Quotations: 
spring wheat patents, 140 lbs, jute, de- 
livered at Nashville, $12.10@12.50; hard 
winter wheat patents, $10.75@11.25. 

Joun Leper. 





Store Brands Neglected 

Curcaco, I1t., Sept. 27.—Leading de- 
partment stores in Chicago, principally 
those located on State Street, have shown 
a decided lack of interest of late in the 
merchandising of flour, especially of their 
own brands. Two or three of the larger 
retail shops that maintain grocery na 
partments have heretofore enjoyed a 
great reputation for their own flours. 
Sales of these brands have gradually been 
reduced, however, and it is also notice- 
able that the leading mill brands are 
not being pushed for sale as hard as they 
were. 

Department managers who make con- 
tracts for flour direct with mills or mill 
agents have announced that they are not 
going to contract for flour in car lots 
for the present, but will make their pur- 
chases according to their actual require- 
ments. They claim the profit in the mar- 
keting of flour has been largely reduced, 
due to the cost of delivery and losses in 
connection with the handling of the 
larger-sized packages. 

C. H. CHatien. 





British Land Settlement - 

Eighty-four per cent of British ex- 
service men applying for small holdings 
in 56 English counties have been ap- 
proved as suitable. These applicants 
comprise 7,763 men, who require small 
holdings, amounting to 140,652 acres, and 
556 men who want cottage holdings, 
amounting to 2,012 acres. Applications 
for both classes of settlement continue 
to increase. Up to the second week in 
July a total acreage of 420,000 had been 
applied for by between 24,000 and 25,000 
applicants. 

Toward the satisfaction of this demand 
the county councils have acquired this 
year about 45,000 acres, and have put 
forward schemes for over 100,000 addi- 
tional acres. To date some 200 landown- 
ers have offered upward of 41,000 acres 
direct to the board of agriculture in re- 
sponse to an appeal made by the presi- 
dent of the board. In addition the board 
holds about 19,000 acres for farm settle- 
ments. As these settlements are getting 
into shape, the number of ex-service men 
working on them is gradually being in- 
creased; at present the number is 211. 
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The order requiring millers to mix im- 
ported flour in their sacks up to 30 per 
cent, or 84 lbs, has not yet been can- 
celed. It is probable, however, that it 
soon will be modified, because millers are 
now getting freer supplies of over-sea 
wheat. It was the scarcity of imported 
wheat and the exhaustion of home-grown 
stocks that compelled the use of so much 
imported flour in millers’ G.R. sacks. 
Last Friday and Monday the commission 
offered plenty of passage parcels, Ameri- 
can red winters, plates and Australians, 
a few low-grade Manitobas also being 
available. 

There is no apparent slackening in the 
allocations of imported flour, either to 
millers or jobbers. This morning the 
distributors received about 15,000 sacks. 
This is much less than was being allocat- 
ed this time last year, but G.R. flour was 
then much darker than now, and even at 
the then premium of 7s per sack bakers 
were pleased to get a little white flour. 
Today G.R. flour is only 2s per sack low- 
er than the imported article, but its good 
color makes imported flour look rather 
dear. 

Jobbers, however, can get rid of all the 
latter they take from distributors, which 
is attributable to its excellent quality. It 
consists largely of American spring 
wheat flour or of Canadian exports, with 
some American hard winter that used to 
be known in London as Kansas flour. We 
are getting some soft winter wheat flour, 
but not near so much as last autumn. 
Bakers find it answers the purpose served 
by our country flour, which is now very 
scarce, due to lack of wheat. A good 
deal of new wheat was cut in the past 
month, but rain has checked threshing, 
and farmers are anxious for a spell of 
warm sun. The new crop is expected to 
be between 72,000,000 and 80,000,000 bus. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has again advanced, and it 
looks as if this season it was to be 
on a distinctly higher plane than in the 
past crop year. Unquestionably, the 
American oatmeal subsidized by the gov- 
ernment has kept down the price of the 
home-grown article. There seems to be 
but iittle government owned oatmeal 
about, and presumably the cy, age sub- 
sidizing this article will now aban- 
doned. For Midlothian on the spot, £40 
@Al1 per ton is wanted, while Aberdeen 
coarse, medium or fine cuts are held at 
£37 10s. It is said that Scotch oatmeal 
millers are asking £42 on rail. Ameri- 
can coarse oatmeal on spot is, or was re- 
cently, available at £33@£33 10s for 
coarse and £32 10s for medium and fine 


cuts. 

Midlothian rolled oats are held at £41 
@£A41 10s on spot, while the little Ameri- 
ean available is priced at £33 ex-store; 
August-September shipment is quoted at 
£34 cif. ~ 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is still scarce, and it is dif- 
fieult to get deliveries from mills, even 
where orders have been long on the books. 
All available middlings are snapped up 
at the official price of £14 10s per ton, 
while bran is quickly cleared at £12 10s. 
The government recently advanced the 


price of bags in which the millfeed is 
packed, 10s per ton all around. 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money was so plentiful during the last 
days of August that loans could be ob- 
tained at 2 per cent, but borrowers were 
few. The abundance was due to the ma- 
turing of an unusually large amount of 
treasury bills but, although short-loan 
rates still remain at 2@3 per cent, sup- 
plies have decreased considerably. Sev- 
en-day loans commanded 3, per cent. 

In the discount market, business has 
been slow, with the tendency easy. Bank- 
ers were buyers of October bills, and 
some four months’ bills were on offer. 
Three months’ bank bills are quoted at 
34%,@3 9-16 per cent, four months’ at 
35@3 11-16, six months’ at 4 1-16@4%%, 
and trade bills at 4@5. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

THE VALUE OF THE MARK 

German exchange is the subject of 
much discussion in financial circles. Many 
hold that the present exchange value of 
the mark, viz., 9014, is not too low, and 
say that, in order to arrive at its real 
gold value, it should be compared with 
American currency. When this is done 
it will be seen that the real gold value of 
the mark is rather less than one-fifth of 
its nominal value of one shilling, or just 
100 to the pound sterling. 


THE DEARER LOAF 
The price of the 4-lb loaf was raised 
on Sept. 3 from 9d to 914d, the advance 
having become necessary in view of the 
recent award of the court of arbitration 
increasing the wages and reducing the 
hours of the operative bakers. The ad- 
vance in price goes entirely to the bak- 
ers, and the government, which is sub- 
sidizing bread, obtains no benefit. It is 
estimated that, with the present con- 
sumption of bread in the United King- 
dom, the government is losing at least 
$300,000,000 a year, which has to be made 
up by the taxpayers. 
WASTE OF BREAD AND WHEAT 
From reports received from France it 
appears that a great waste of bread and 
wheat is going on in one of the principal 
grain-producing regions at present which, 
if continued, will cause a wheat famine 
in France next spring. Wheat is con- 
trolled by the government and sold at 
fixed prices, but oats, barley and rye are 
free and, therefore, command a higher 
price than wheat. Consequently, the 
farmers and peasants are feeding their 
animals bread, and as the wheat crop is 
a third less than last year, this is a seri- 
ous state of affairs. 


CUNARDER AT TILBURY 

The great Cunarder, the Caronia, sailed 
into the Tilbury Docks yesterday. This 
is the largest ship ever docked in Lon- 
don, and her arrival is regarded as quite 
an event. Before the recent extension to 
the Tilbury Docks it was not possible to 
berth so immense a ship in London wat- 
ers. The length of the Caronia is 675 
feet and her tonnage 20,000, while she 
draws 37 feet 9 inches of water. She 
called at Cherbourg before coming to 
London, and landed over 1,100 passen- 
gers. 

* * 

D. S. Thornton, treasurer of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que., is spending a week or two in 
London with his mother, having arrived 
in this country 10 days ago. He expects 
to remain on this side for some weeks, 
combining business with pleasure. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 1 

The demand for flour in Scotland con- 
tinues heavy, and there is little doubt 
that, with a 4-lb loaf selling at the sub- 


sidized level of 91/,d, the public is find- 
ing bread one of the cheapest foods on 
the market. 

The potato, like oatmeal, is one of the 
main common foods in Scotland but, 
again like oatmeal, the price is out of 
parity with the artificial level at which 
bread is selling. This season there is a 
smaller acreage under potatoes, due 
doubtless to the fact that the govern- 
ment discontinued the policy of a guar- 
anteed price for the crop. Already the 
wholesale price has gone up to 2s per 
stone (14 Ibs). At this time last year 
the price was only 1s, and the great ad- 
vance is certain to tend in the direction 
of transferring part of the demand of 
the public from potatoes to bread. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 1 


The tone of the flour trade is good, 
and distributors are getting sufficient to 
keep their customers going. Importers 
have made the usual allocations of Amer- 
ican flour to the bakers, but flour mer- 
chants are not getting any extra allot- 
ments of over-sea soft winters, so are 
still confined to G.R. flour for the house- 
hold trade. 

Irish millers have not much to com- 
plain of in allotment of wheat, as there 
is sufficient at the Belfast and Dublin 


ports for all requirements. Added to 


this, another 20 per cent of foreign flour 
is allowed for mixing purposes, which 
enables millers to nearly keep up with 
the demand. 

The consumption of flour, despite the 
fact that a great many people are on 
holidays, is nearly equal to winter re- 
quirements, Prices are unchanged, as 
follows: homemade, 44s 3d per sack ex- 


mill to bakers, with a rebate of Is to fac- 
tors. Government price to distributors 
for imported flour is 44s 6d per sack; to 
bakers, 46s 3d per 280 lbs ex-store. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is again in very strong de- 
mand. Irish is almost unobtainable, ow- 
ing to scarcity of home-grown oats, which * 
have risen about £2 per ton. American, 
however, is freely offered ex-quay both 
Belfast and Dublin at strong. and ad- 
vancing prices, £36@37 per ton being 
now asked both on spot and on passage. 
There have been heavy rains which, al- 
though good for flax and root crops, had 
an opposite effect on wheat and oats, 
most of the latter of which have been 
cut. 
FEED 


Demand is heavy, millers being com- 
pletely out of stock. Any accumulation 
for winter requirements is out of the 
question at present. Middlings are un- 
changed at £15 10s per ton, and bran at 
£13, bags included. 

There have been fairly large arrivals 
of linseed cakes at Belfast, which are 
freely offered, but at advancing prices, 
£28@29 per ton being asked. There have 
been no direct arrivals at Dublin, but 
some have been transshipped from Bel- 
fast. Homemade cake is quoted at £26 
per ton, but as stocks are very limited, 
a low price does not affect the imported 
article, which feeders must have. Decor- 
ticated cotton cakes are quoted at £26 
per ton on passage, with meal £1 less. 
Homemade cakes are now £26, compound 
feeding meals £23, compound cakes £24, 
and crushed oats about the same price. 
The tendency of all feedingstuffs is to- 
ward dearer prices, 





BANKRUPTCY OF EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


(Continued from page 39.) 


civilization, and have done so with no 
thought of the burden or cost to them- 
selves. These matters’ have been brought 
to a successful close with the arrival of 
the harvest and the prospect of peace. 
What the future has a right to demand 
from us in further economic support is 
not yet clear, but it is at least certain 
that if the world cannot quickly secure 
the settlement of peace and safeguards 
for the future through the League the 
whole of our two great interventions in 
Europe will have gone for nothing, and 
the menace of reaction will again return 
against us upon the winds of chaos. 

As the executive head of this allied 
effort in economic control, I have thus 
had an intimate contact with the com- 
mon people and their officials. I have 
witnessed their improving physical con- 
dition, the constant change of currents of 
social, political and economic forces, their 
revolutions, and I haye had to deal inti- 
mately with the results of all these phe- 
nomena, During this period since the 
armistice we have witnessed social and 
political revolution among one-third of 
the civilized world, and we see the re- 
mainder in great social tribulation. No 
contemporary can properly judge or bal- 
ance the relative volume of great cur- 
rents of social agitation. They are mat- 
ters of mind, and not of matter. Yet 
practical statesmanship requires that 
within our abilities a constant accounting 
should be taken of the tangible results of 
these forces abroad, if the development 
of our liberal institutions and progress 
of orderly government are to be main- 
tained, and revolution avoided. 

This cataclysm of social change in 
Europe is the result of the long cumula- 
tion of social as well as political wrongs; 


it is no sudden afterthought of war. 
These forces were projected into actual 
realization by the collapse of the war, 
the breakdown in the political institutions 
that had preceded it, and the misery that 
has flowed from it. Our soil is not so 
fertile as that of Europe to many of 
these growths, because we have a larger 
social conscience. We have not the vivid 
class and economic distinctions of 
Europe, nor have we the depth of misery 
out of which these matters can crystal- 
lize, Nevertheless, in these days of inti- 
mate communication, social forces are 
rapid in their penetration and social dis- 
eases are quick in universal infection. 
The general revolution of Europe of 
the last century, starting with the French 
Revolution, profoundly changed the whole 
social order of the world, and, while in 
that revolution the spiritual impulse was 
the demand for political liberty, there 
was also a great economic impulse. That 
economic impulse was primarily the divi- 
sion of the land, and one of the fruits of 
that revolution was the bétter distribu- 
tion of wealth amongst the agricultural 
population. Since that time an enormous 
expansion of mechanical industrialism 
has been superimposed upon all agricul- 
tural states, with a large increase in 
urban populations. The economic im- 
pulse of the revolution today is the de- 
mand for a better division of the wealth 
from this industrialism, and this time the 
agitation arises mainly from the urban 
populations, : 
se vast masses of humanity in 
Europe have long been groping for the 
method of nearer equality of opportunity 
and better distribution of the results of 
industrial production. These gropings 


and these attempts have in recent years 
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been dominated by Marxian Socialism, 
developed in different degrees of inten- 

. Broadly, these revolutions have 

en two forms: the Bolshevik form, 
through which there has been overnight 
communication of all property, and sec- 
ond, the milder form of legislative na- 
tionalization of industry. I believe we 
are now in position to take some stock of 
and to form some judgment as to the 
adequacy of these solutions for what I 
believe every liberal-minded man believes 
is a necessity—the better division of in- 
dustrial production. 

We require only a superficial survey 
to see that the outstanding and startling 
economic phenomenon of Europe today 
is its demoralized industrial. production. 
Of the 450,000,000 people in Europe, a 
rough estimate would indicate that they 
are at least 100,000,000 greater than 
could be supported on the basis of pro- 
duction, which has never before reached 
so low an ebb. Prior to the war, this 
population managed to produce from 
year to year but a trifling margin of com- 
modities over the necessary consumption 
and to exchange for supplies from 
abroad. It is true that in pre-war times 
Europe managed to maintain armies and 
navies, together with a numerically small 
class of non-producers, and to gain slow- 
ly in physical improvements and invest- 
ments abroad, but these luxuries and ac- 
cumulations were only at the cost of a 
dangerously low standard of living to a 
very large number. 

The productivity of Europe in pre- 
war times had behind it the intensive 
stimulus of a high state of economic dis- 
cipline; the density of populations at all 
times responded closely to the resulting 
volume of production. During the war, 
the intensive organization of economy 
and consumption, the patriotic stimulus to 
greater exertion and the addition of 
women to productive labor, partially bal- 
anced the diversion of man power to 
war and munitions. Both the pre-war 
and the war impulses have now been lost, 
and the productivity of Europe has 
steadily decreased since the armistice. 

It is true that some of this diminu- 
tion in production has been contributed 
to by the other factors, but in the larger 
degree the cause of this steady decrease 
of productivity, with its shortage of nec- 
essary supplies and its rising cost of liv- 
ing, must be sought in the social ferment, 
with its continuous imposition of Social- 
ist ideas. In this ferment the advocates 

: of Socialism or Communism have claimed 
to alone speak for the downtrodden, to 
alone bespeak human sympathy, and to 
alone present remedies, to be the single 
voice of liberalism. 

We may examine these phenomena a 
little more closely. In Russia we have a 
great country in which the population, 
with the exception of a small minority, 
were comparatively well fed, warmly 
clothed and warmly housed. They were 
subject to the worst of political tyranny, 
were deliberately steeped in ignorance 
and superstition, yet their productivity 
was sufficient to enable them to provide 
these primary comforts and to export 
more foodstuffs than the United States. 
Socialism was brought in overnight at 
the hands of a small minority of intellec- 
tual dilettante and criminals, and this 
tyranny of minority, more terrible even 
than the old, has now had nearly two 
years in which to effect the conversion of 
the wicked competitive system into the 
Elysium of Communism. 

Today two-thirds of the railways and 
three-fourths of the rolling stock that 
they control are out of operation. The 
whole population is without any normal 
comforts of life, and plunged into the 
most grievous famine of centuries. Its 
people are dying at the rate of hundreds 
of thousands monthly from _ starvation 
and disease. Its capital city has dimin- 
ished in population from nearly 2,000,000 
to less than 600,000. Prices have risen 
to fantastic levels. The streets of every 
city and village have run with the blood 
of executions, nor have these executions 
been confined to the so-called middle and 
upper classes, for latterly the opposi- 
tion of the workmen and farmers to this 
régime has brought them also to the fir- 
ing squad in appalling numbers. 

If we examine the recent proclama- 
tions of this group of mixed idealists 
and murderers, we find a radical change 
in their economic and social ideas. They 
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have abandoned the socialization of the 
they find the farmer will not 


altruistic phrases. They have re-estab- 
fferential wage in an attempt 
to stimulate exertion and ambition of 
skilled labor. They have established a 
state savings bank, in order to stimulate 
production through making provision for 
family and old age. They are offering 
fabulous salaries for men capable of di- 
recting the large agencies of production. 
In fact, while in the midst of flowery 
verbal endeavor to maintain that they are 
still Socialists, they are endeavoring to 
restore individual “ownership of property 
and of the results of labor. 

The very high priest of Socialism is 
today valeh endeavoring to save his peo- 
ple from their total destruction by sum- 
moning back the forces of production. 
The apologists of this debacle are telling 
us that it is due to the allied blockade, 
and to various other oppositions, but any 
one with a rudimentary knowledge of 
Russia knows that they did have within 
their borders ample supplies of food, 
coal, oil, wool, flax, cotton and metals, 
and the factories with which to work 
them in abundance, and that their sole 
deficiency is human effort. 

We could take another example of 
Bolshevism in the efforts of Bela Kun 
and his colleagues in Budapest. The dis- 
tinction between this situation and Rus- 
sia is that they were dealing with a pop- 
ulation of much higher intelligence, of 
much higher average education, and it re- 
quired but three months for the working 
people of Budapest to realize the fearful 
abyss into which they had been plunged. 
It was solely due to the efforts of the 
trade-unions in Budapest that the Bol- 
shevists were thrown out of Hungary. 

These are the extreme points where 
Socialism has had its opportunity for 
immediate and wholesale application, ac- 
cording to all of the precepts of its ad- 
vocates. Elsewhere in Europe, Socialism 
has proceeded through established insti- 
tutions, and we may shortly examine the 
results here also. 

During the war large measures were 
taken on both sides of the front to se- 
cure the mobilization of production and 
distribution to its maximum use in the 
struggle. There was effective socializa- 
tion of vast sections of industry. These 
measures are being continued and ex- 
tended today in many places by govern- 
ments anxious to maintain the stability 
of institutions even at the sacrifice of 
economic safety, but under the threat of 
minorities of revolutionary action. Yet 
here again the same prime weakness has 
proved itself. The only partial success 
of these measures in war was due to the 
great patriotic impulse of war. Those 
who conducted these large operations 
were men ‘whose initiative and capacity 
had been selected by the competitive sys- 
tem. These war impulses have been lost, 
and these organizations, with constantly 
decreasing efficiency even in war, now 
face disaster from further reduced pro- 
ductivity. 

All these decreases have immediate re- 
sults in a rising cost of living or the ne- 
cessity of governments to subsidize com- 
modities—such as bread. There is no 
better example of this than the coal in- 
dustry of Europe, and even omitting 
Russia, this production has fallen from 
a rate of 600,000,000 tons per annum at 
the armistice to a rate of 450,000,000 tons 
recently. The coal industry is in modern 
life the very life blood of the state. It 
has proved itself the most susceptible 
among all the industries to these influ- 
ences, and its production today is at such 
an ebb as to jeopardize the entire social 
fabric. I am convinced that the great- 
est proportion of European leaders of 
Socialism today to some extent realize 
this bankruptcy, and are today endeavor- 
ing to cover a retreat with loud com- 
plaints as to the failure from other 
causes. Nevertheless, the realization it- 
self is a great step and is bringing the 
turn of the tide, and through it Europe 
is on the road to economic recovery—if 
she gets peace. 

The whole of these various sorts of So- 
cialism are based on one primary con- 
ception, and that is that the productivity 
of the human being can be maintained 
under the impulse of altruism and that 
the selection of the particular human for 
his most productive performance can be 
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for himself or for his family and home, 
with a certain addition of altruism, vary- 
ing with his racial instinct and his ee 
of intelligence. They fail to take into 
account, also, that there is but one suf- 
ficiently selective agent for human abili- 
ties in that infinite specialization of mind 
and body necessary to maintain the out- 
put of the intricate machinery of produc- 
tion, and that is the primary school of 
competition. 

My emphatic conclusion is, therefore, 
that Socialism as a philosophy of possible 
human application is already. bankrupted. 

Although Socialism has now proved it- 
self with rivers of blood and suffering to 
be an economic and spiritual fallacy, and 
to have wrecked itself on the rock of pro- 
duction, I believe it was necessary for the 
world to have had this demonstration. 
Great theoretic and emotional ideas have 
arisen before in the world’s history and 
have, in their bankruptcy, deluged the 
world with fearful loss of human life. 
A purely philosophical view might be that 
these experiences are necessary to human- 
ity, groping for something better. It is 
not necessary, however, that we of the 
United States, now that we have wit- 
nessed these results, need plunge our own 
population inte these miseries and into 
a laboratory for experiment in foreign 
social diseases. 

Bankruptcy of the Socialist idea, how- 
ever, does not relieve us from the neces- 
city of finding a solution to the primary 
question which underlies all this discon- 
tent. That primary question is the better 
division of the products of industry and 
the steady development of higher pro- 
ductivity. This bankruptcy of the So- 
cialist idea should, if reaction is to be 
prevented, return the guardianship of 
this problem from the radical world to 
the liberal world of moderate men, work- 
ing upon the safe foundations of experi- 
ence. 

The paramount business of every 
American today is this business of find- 
ing a solution to these issues, but this 
solution must be found by Americans, in 
a practical American way, based upon 
American ideas, on American philosophy 
of life. A definite American substitute 
is needed for these disintegrating theories 
of Europe. It must be founded on our 
national instincts and upon the normal 
development of our national institutions. 
It must be founded, too, upon the funda- 
mental fact that every section of this 
nation, the farmer, the industrial work- 
er, the professional man, the employer, 
are all absolutely interdependent upon 
each other in this task of maximum pro- 
duction and the better distribution of its 
results. It must be founded upon the 
maximum exertion of every individual 
within his physical ability, and upon the 
reduction of waste both nationally and 
individually. 

We can well see a vivid confirmation in 
Europe of the fundamental economic 
principle that the standard of living and 
the cost of living is the direct quotient of 
the amount of commodities produced; 
that we must secure a maximum produc- 
tion of the industrial machine if we wish 
to keep our population alive or if we wish 
to see an increase in the standard of liv- 
ing of our people. 

From this only can arise the very 
foundations of the higher activities of 
life. The application of this proposition 
must, however, stand several tests. A 
maximum production can only be ob- 
tained under conditions that protect and 
stimulate the physical and _ intellectual 
well-being of the producer. We shall 
never remedy justifiable discontent un- 
til we eradicate the misery which the 
ruthlessness of individualism has imposed 
upon a minority. 

If I were thinking aloud, I would say 
at once that this maximum production 
cannot be obtained without giving a voice 
in the administration of production to 
all sections of the community concerned 
in the specific problem; that it cannot be 
obtained by the domination of any one 
element. t would say that the human 
race had increased its standards of pro- 
ductivity, and therefore of living, through 
the growth of extraordinarily intricate 
organization of production and distribu- 
tion based upon stimulation of the indi- 


vidual by the reward it offers. I would 


also say that it cannot be obtained from 
the destruction or sudden disturbance of 
this delicate and intricate organization of 
production and distribution, or extrava- 
gance in its products. I would say the 
road lies along the better division of the 
more exorbitant profits that arise from 
these processes and that have accumu- 
lated from them. 

By better division of profits I do not 
refer particularly to _ profit-sharing 
schemes, but to the broad issue of the 
whole social product. Some are compar- 
atively overpaid and many are compara- 
tively underpaid for the service they ren- 
der to the community. Our organization 
in many aspects is not all that we could 
desire, but it is the best we have been 
able to evolve over thousands of years, 
and the destruction of these processes 
or of the organization which conducts 
them has been demonstrated to be the 
sure road to destitution and fearful loss 
of life. 

It is not that we,-today, have suddenly 
awakened to this necessity for better dis- 
tribution of profits. The social con- 
science of this country has been mani- 
festing itself continuously concerning this 
matter for years. We have in the United 
States today a better division of wealth 
and a greater equality of opportunity 
than any other nation in the world, and 
we have thus better foundation upon 
which to build. We have reason for dis- 
content in the fact that our industrial 
development has outrun our social prog- 
ress, and we have reason to hasten those 
measures that lead to larger justice in 
distribution of these profits, larger rep- 
resentation of all elements of the com- 
munity in the control of these agencies 
to further strengthen our measures for 
the restraint of economic domination by 
the few and for the liquidation into the 
hands of the many of the larger indus- 
trial accumulations in the hands of the 
few that our rapid development has made 
possible. 

Again I wish to repeat, the observa- 
tion of these forces in Europe has re- 
enforced my Americanism during these 
last 10 months of intimate contact with 
them; it has revealed to me the distance 
of our departure from the political, so- 
cial and economic ideals of Europe. 
There has grown in this United States a 
higher sense of justice, of neighborly 
service, of self-sacrifice, and above all a 
willingness to abide by the will of the 
majority in every section of this com- 
munity. This Americanism is the guar- 
anty of the ability of our people to solve 
this most momentous internal problem 
confronting our generation. But these 
very ideals, this very sense of justice and 
service for our own people give us still 
further opportunities. 

Our sister civilization in Europe is to- 
day recovering from a great illness. The 
many new democracies that we have in- 
spired are striving for our ideals. We 
alone have the economic and moral re- 
serve with which to carry our neighbor 
back to strength. To do this‘is also true 
Americanism. 





Oriental Merchant Marine Service 


San Francisco, Car, Sept. 27.—Of- 
ficial action to obtain more adéquate 
steamship service between San Francisco 
and the Philippines was taken recently 
at a meeting of the foreign trade com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Representation will be made to the 
United States Shipping Board that, un- 
less more and better ships are placed on 
the direct run between Manila and this 
port, nearly all of the passenger and 
freight business between San Francisco 
and Manila will pass into the hands of 
the Japanese steamship concerns. 

The action of the committee was de- 
cided upon following the presentation of 
an official protest against the present 
steamship conditions by the Philippine 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry. J. 
F. Rafferty, director of the bureau, who 
was present, pointed out that American 
trade in the Philippines was suffering 
because the Shipping Board did not al- 
locate enough freighters in the direct 
service. He said that San Francisco is 
the natural gateway to the Philippines, 
and that this city was losing millions of 
dollars worth of business each year on 
account of the present conditions. 

R. C. Masox, 
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CANADA’S PROBLEM 


Conditions existing today in respect to 
the exporting flour trade of Canada are 
giving millowners in all parts of the coun- 
try a very considerable amount of con- 
cern. The cessation of over-sea war or- 
ders has left a great void that will not 
be easily filled. For the moment, Great 
Britain, which has always been the great- 
est over-sea buyer of Canadian flour, is 
not in the market at ali, and report has 
it that no more buying for shipment to 
the United Kingdom will be done till 
after Jan. 1. The only outside markets 
that are at present buying any Canadian 
flour are Newfoundland, the British West 
Indies and, to a lesser extent, the Levant. 
Total sales to all export markets fall far 
short of what Canadian mills have been 
in the habit of making, even in pre-war 
days. 

The duty of finding markets for this 
year’s surplus of flour from Canadian 
mills falls upon the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the official body that has taken the 
place of the Board of Grain Supervisors 
and the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., in the 
business of handling the wheat crop. 
This board was brought into existence 
unexpectedly, and at a date which did not 
leave much time for deliberation. 

As quickly as it could the new board 
organized a flour department, and an im- 
mediate study of the general situation 
and of particular markets was instituted. 
The presence in Canada of an official 
buyer for the British government sim- 
plified that part of the problem but, un- 
fortunately, Great Britain is already 
overloaded with flour, and as large stocks 
have yet to be moved from Australia 
and Argertina, there is no prospect of 
new business from that quarter for sev- 
eral months. 

In continental Europe the outlook is 
not much better. Norway has met her 
immediate needs elsewhere and, as the 
trade there is entirely under government 
control, the prospect for a normal amount 
of business is not good. Sweden is closed. 
Denmark offers better hope of near-by 
business, and the board has taken steps 
to secure whatever orders are available 
through co-operation with the flour im- 
porters of Copenhagen. It is also doing 
what it can to get into the Mediterranean 
trade. No one in Canada seems able to 
suggest any means for getting business 
from the nations of central Europe, 
though it is believed these need flour. 

Besides the difficulty of finding mar- 
kets, the Canadian authorities are con- 
fronted with questions of prices, credits, 
exchange and shipping facilities. Un- 
doubtedl ,» it will be a mistake to attempt 
any profiteering on government account, 
as seems to be the present disposition. 
Good profits were realized on some sales 
of flour made by the government toward 
the end of the old-crop year, but when 
any effort was made to continue these 
earnings on the new crop it was quickly 
found that over-sea buyers were able to 
fill their needs elsewhere at less money. 
Canada lost a lot of valuable business as 
a result of this mistake. The advice of 
those millers who lately urged the gov- 
ernment to base its price for flour on the 
price of the wheat, and to content itself 
th making sure of volume, was sound, 
should be followed. Credits, ex- 
and shipping are not as easily 
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For Canada, the great consideration in 
all these matters is to make sure of the 
flour output. It is comparatively easy 
to sell wheat, and the board may be 
tempted by this fact to dispose of the 
surplus in that way, to the neglect of the 
milling industry. This would be a monu- 
mental blunder. The reaction of the 
farming. industry would be disastrous. 
Millfeed is more urgently required in the 
dairying regions of eastern Canada than 
ever before, and any serious reduction in 
the supply will have results that will be 
enauetnale costly to the country. It 
would be infinitely better for Canada to 
sell flour for export at less than the 
equivalent of the wheat price, or even at 
an apparent loss, than to have her sup- 
plies of milk, butter and meat reduced, 
as they will be next winter if the milling 
industry is not given full employment. 
The notion of the wheat board that it 
should make a profit on the export flour 
trade of this crop year ought to be aban- 
doned, In the best of circumstances it 
will be difficult enough to find business 
to yield a normal volume of over-sea 
flour trade. 

These. are the considerations that are 
giving the Canadian milling trade its 
present feeling of concern, coupled with 
the fact that confidence in the wisdom of 
official action is not as great as it might 
be. A clear and active effort to meet so 
grave a situation will restore confidence, 
and cannot be too soon inaugurated. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The attention of the milling trade is 
concentrated, for the time being, on do- 
mestic sales. There is a good demand 
everywhere in eastern Canada for spring 
wheat flours, buyers being disposed to 
replenish stocks to their full, since noth- 
ing is to be gained by delay. On the 
contrary there was, and is, some possi- 
bility of an advance in flour prices later. 
If there is not to be the usual volume of 
exporting trade, domestic prices will have 
to absorb the differences in cost arising 
from this fact. 

So far, millers have no word of any 
sales of flour by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for export. Every possible mar- 
ket is being explored and earnest efforts 
made to find business but, apparently, the 
Canadian price is too high, as no business 
results. Such mills as have selling con- 
nections in Newfoundland and the West 
Indies are finding some business for them- 
selves in those places. This constitutes 
about all the Canadian flour that is being 
sold outside of the country. 

Prices: standard grade spring wheat 
flour, $10.90 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash 
terms, delivered Ontario points; Ontario 
winters, $9.30, in second-hand jute bags, 
f.o.b. Toronto, or $9.50, in new jute bags, 
f.o.b. Montreal. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Supplies of winter wheat at milling 
points in Ontario are ample for all needs. 
Some mills are receiving more than they 
can handle. The fixed price for.No. 2 
red or white soft winter wheat is $2.30 
bu, in store, Montreal, with regular 
spreads for other grades. At mill doors, 
country points, farmers are receiving 
$1.95@2 for this grade, according to 
freight. 

MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts are becoming more 


plentiful, but supplies are strictly ra- 


tioned to the trade and are mostly being 
sold in mixed-car lots. Bran is quoted at 
$45 ton, in bags, in straight or mixed 
cars; shorts, $55 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
OATMEAL 

Prices for rolled oats and oatmeal are 

sagging. Competition for domestic trade 


has been keen, with the result that mill- 
ers are offering at cost or thereabouts to 
keep going. They can get exporting busi- 
ness at a price, but this is such as to 
discourage sales. For instance, mills are 
asking 85s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
while buyers’ offers are below 80s. 
Throughout Ontario, the regular jobbing 
price for rolled oats varies from $4.75 to 
$5 per 90-lb bag, delivered. Reground 
oat hulls, $30@32 ton, in bags, car lots, at 
shipping points. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario oats are moving in fair quan- 
tities. Other grains scarce. Dealers find 
trade slack. United States corn is offer- 
ing more freely and, being relatively 
cheaper than native grains, is being large- 
ly used by feeders. Prices: No. 2 white 
oats, cars, country points, 90c bu; bar- 
ley, $1.25@1.30; peas, $2.25; No. 2 yellow 
corn, $1.60@1.65. 

NOTES 

F. W. Wakeford, owner of a small 
country mill at Canton, Ont., was found 
dead near his mill on the night of Sept. 
22, There was no suspicion of foul play, 
the case being one of sudden death from 
natural causes. 


Fieldwork on the farms of Ontario is 
going along rapidly. The weather has 
been suitable in most parts. Large areas 
are being prepared for 1920 crops of all 
grains. 

Hamilton C. Milne, head of the com- 
pany and manager of Wm. Morrison & 
Son, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, ar- 
rived in Toronto on Wednesday, and 
spent the remainder of the week here. 
Mr. Milne succeeded the late John Ste- 
venson in the position he now holds, and 
is visiting America for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with his 
company’s milling connections on this 
side. From Toronto Mr. Milne goes to 
Winnipeg, and from there to the princi- 
pal centers of flour business in the United 
States. He plans to sail for home about 
the end of October. 


James Black, of Cochrane & Black, 
flour merchants and importers, Glasgow, 
was in Toronto this week. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Black, and is making a 
business and pleasure trip through Can- 
ada and the United States, covering both 
countries as far west as the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. and Mrs. Black came over on the 
Metagama, and landed in Montreal on 
Sept. 19. They had for company on the 
voyage Hamilton C. Milne, another Glas- 
gow flour merchant. Mr. Black has had 
a considerable amount of responsibility 
in connection with the administration of 
war measures for control of flour in 
Glasgow, and is therefore enjoying his 
holiday. 

Alfred Loken, head of the firm of 
Loken & Co., flour importers, Christiania, 
Norway, arrived in Toronto on Friday 
from New York, where he landed re- 
cently, accompanied by his wife, on a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Loken is in 
Toronto to visit his business connections, 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., from which he has been buying flour 
for the Scandinavian markets for many 
years. After travelling to Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C., via the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Mr. and Mrs. Loken will visit 
Seattle and San Francisco. From there 
they go to St. Louis, Minneapolis and 
other points in the United States before 
sailing from New York for home. 





The Japanese government is conduct- 
ing extensive experiments to determine 
the effect on the public health of saccha- 
rine as a substitute for sugar. The pro- 
hibition on the use of saccharine has Soom 
in force in Japan for 16 years, and’ if 


this restriction is removed it is thought 
it will have the effect of materially re- 
ducing the cost of sweetening. : 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 27.—Demand 
for flour is heavy, and mills are grinding 
their full capacity. Mill prices for stand- 
ard spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb 
cotton or jute sacks, cash terms, are as 
follows: 
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British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 10.55 
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Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list, City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10¢ over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of coarse grains on the cash 
markets have been very light all week, 
and demand is not so keen. Prices: in 
all coarse grains show a declining tend- 
ency. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 8314,c bu; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, $1.245% ; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1.38,—in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for feed is firm, and prices 


remain at the same figure. Bran, in 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta 


points, is quoted at $40 ton, and shorts 
at $50. In British Columbia, bran is 
worth $45 and shorts $55. 


OATMEAL 


The market for oatmeal and rolled oats 
shows no change. Demand is firm. 
Standard brands of rolled oats are quot- 
ed at $4.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered to 
the trade, in Mariitoba, $4.35 in Sas- 
katchewan and $4.50 in Alberta. Oatmeal 
in 98-Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

WEATHER AND CROPS 


Reports from Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan show that threshing in both prov- 
inces has been materially delayed, and 
that in a great many places serious dam- 
age has been done by the grain sprouting 
in the stooks. Threshing is only about 
half finished, but an unusually large 
amount of fall plowing has been done. 


NOTES 


Many farmers along the southern 
boundaries of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan are marketing their wheat in United 
States towns this year. Prices are much 
better on that side of the line. 


Samuel Larcombe, Birtle, Man., the 
champion wheat grower of Manitoba, left 
for Kansas City last Saturday. He is 
entering an individual exhibit in the In- 
ternational Soil Products Exposition 
which is being held there this week. 


The ocean freight rate on flour from 
Canada to ports in Great Britain re- 
mains at $1 per 100 Ibs, and at $1.35@ 
1.50 to continental ports. Steamship 
companies are said to be growing hungry 
for space, and it would not be surprising 
if these rates were to decline. 


The amount paid by insurance com- 
panies for hail damage to farmers in 
Saskatchewan this year amounted to al- 
most $2,000,000, the largest sum in any 
one year since this class of insurance 
business was introduced in that province. 
The total number of farmers making 
claims was 7,780. Hail insurance in 
Saskatchewan is carried on as a public 
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ro apa and is under government con- 
trol. 

Reports from Hongkong state that 
flour has become very scarce in that port. 
Sources of supply from which flour was 
formerly drawn have dried up. Aus- 
tralia is attempting to meet the de- 
mand, and is succeeding to some extent. 
Canadian flour is said to be too dear to 
compete with Australian. It is a pity if 
this country should miss an opportunity 
of: opening up such a market 
through any stubbornness about main- 
taining official prices. 

An order-in-council was passed by the 
provincial government this week to pro- 
vide assistance to farmers of six town- 
ships of southern Manitoba, who have suf- 
fered from grasshoppers and dry weath- 
er. The government will lend money to 
the municipalities, which will, in turn, 
lend it to the farmers-at a low rate of 
interest. The amount will vary according 
to the amount of land farmed. In com- 
parison with Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
the number of farmers who will need as- 
sistance is very small. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Sept. 27.—There is 
no improvement in export flour trade. 
Millers say outside of a few small orders 
that have been awarded there is prac- 
tically nothing doing, notwithstanding the 
fact that there has been a good demand 
from continental Europe for some large 
lots. For some reason these orders have 
since been filled by other exporting coun- 
tries, and from the millers’ standpoint 
prospects for business of importance in 
that direction are anything but encourag- 
ing. Mills here are busy with domestic 
business and orders for Newfoundland, 
and this they expect will continue for 
at least another month. Then, it is more 
than likely, output will have to be cur- 
tailed. 

Domestic and country demand for 
spring wheat flour is good, and the mar- 
ket is active. Sales of car lots to coun- 
try points were made at $11 bbl in jute 
bags, ex-track, Montreal freights. 

There is no change in winter wheat 
flours, prices being steady under a fair 
demand. Sales of some round lots were 
made at $9.25@9.35 bbl, in bulk, ex- 
track; in second-hand jute bags at $9.50 
@9.60, and in new cotton bags at $9.75@ 
9.85, ex-track. Broken lots have sold 
at $10.50@10.60 in new cotton bags, and 
at $10.30 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 

A fair amount of business is reported 
in white corn flour at $10.90 bbl, in jute, 
delivered. Rye flour is dull and easy at 
$8.25@8.50 bbl, in jute bags. 

A steady business continues in mill- 
feed, and millers are filling orders more 
promptly. The market is firm, with 
sales of car lots of bran at $45 and 
shorts at $55 ton, including bags, ex- 
track. : 

Rolled oats are somewhat unsettled, 
and prices irregular. Some millers are 
selling car lots of standard grades in 
90-lb jute bags at $4.45, and in cotton 
bags at $5, ex-track, while others quote 
car lots at $4.90, ex-track, net cash, and 
$4.95 with terms. 


On account of the small volume of 
business passing in grain for export, more 
liberal offerings of ocean grain room to 
all ports and a limited demand for the 
same, an easy feeling prevails in the 
market, and rates are steadily tending 
lower. A few loads of spot room were 
booked this week to Glasgow at lls per 
qr, while for October shipment 12s was 
quoted, and for Octover-November 13s, 
which is 2s 6d below the asking rates of 
last week for the latter. To all other 
United Kingdom ports the asking rates 
are 15@16s per qr. 

Tomas S. Bark. 





Australian Wheat Shipments in 1919 

According to the London Grain, Seed 
and Oil Reporter, Australia exported 
from Jan. 1 to July 31, 59,176,000 bus 
wheat, including flour as wheat. Of this 
amount the United Kingdom received 
2,776,000 bus; 3,752,000 went to conti- 
nental Europe; 12,800,000 were sent to 
non-European countries, including 4,928,- 
000 for India; and $7,848,000 were 
shipped “for orders.” 
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BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., Chosen Presi- 
dent—Attendance at Chicago Con- 
ference Breaks All Records 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, held in Chicago last week, 
was declared by many to be the most 
successful convention the association has 
ever held, from the standpoint of at- 
tendance of bakers. The total registra- 
tion was upwards of 400. 

After President George S. Ward had 
outlined the plan for the American In- 
stitute of Baking, he announced that his 
company, the Ward Baking Co., would 
head the subscription list with a dona- 
tion of $10,000. This created consider- 
able enthusiasm. The Shults Bread Co. 








10,000 Italians have been repatriated 
there, and that fully 100,000 more at New 
York are ready to embark immediately. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
* Dox.orn, Mrxy., Sept. 29.—Trade with 
local mills last week was steady, and 
volume fair. Demand came from all 
classes of buyers, local as well as outside. 
Mills in the last few weeks have done a 
very good business, and are practically 
sold up for the 60-day limit. As old 
bookings are cleaned up they become free 
to take on new obligations, and in this 
way care for their regular trade. Ship- 
ping instructions came in freely, giving 
mills a chance to make delivery of stuff 
under contract, also preventing accumu- 
lations. Mills advanced asking prices on 
spring wheat flour 20c bbl. This was nec- 


Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., the New President of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry 


and the General Baking Co., of New 
York, each subscribed ,000, and the 
Campbell System, of Kansas City, $3,500. 
This was followed by a number of sub- 
scriptions for $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000. 
All told, something like $75,000 of the 
$100,000 required was subscribed at the 
meeting. 

With the retirement of George S. 
Ward as president, the secretary’s office 
will be moved back to Chicago. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala., presi- 
dent; Harry Zinsmaster, Duluth, treas- 
urer; Joseph M. Bell, Chicago, secretary. 
Edward Parnell, Winnipeg, P. F. Peter- 
son, Omaha, Lewis F. Bolser, Minneap- 
olis, are the directors at large. The fol- 
lowing regional directors also were ap- 
pointed: Harry Tipon, New York City; 
A. F. Welle, St. Louis; Ben’S. Weil, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles A. Paesch, Chicago; R. 
R. Beamish, Los Angeles; William Fisch, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





The return of emigrants from the 
United States through the port of Naples 
is becoming more and more important. It 
is estimated that since the armistice 


essary in order to line it up with the 
firmer wheat market. 

Durum demand continued active and 
sales were booked steadily. Mill con- 
tracted up to end of October and now is 
taking on orders for November shipment 
and delivery. Buyers show no hesita- 
tion about covering supplies, even at the 
25c bbl increase in asking quotations 
made necessary by higher wheat prices. 

Rye flour was quoted unchanged in 
price, with little interest to buyers. A 
small business was done locally, but out- 
side demand is dull. The trade continues 
to hang back, making purchases only to 
cover actual requirements. 

A quiet market reported for millfeed. 
Sold-up condition of mills left them with 
virtually no supplies to offer for prompt 
shipments. On deferred delivery they 
were better fixed, and in a position to 
take on new business. 


DULUTH FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Duluth-Superior mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 37,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output ier « 


This week ....sescscccccess 31,820 

Last Week ...ccocvecesscccs 27,345 74 
YOOr ABO .cecsccccccccseves 22,095 61 
Two years ABO .... csc vsnens 35,740 99 
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NOTES 

James T. Hickman, of the R. B. Mc- 
Lean Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been 
elected a member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade. 

Hugo Eberle, a miller from Switzer- 
land and a member of the Swiss mission 
of business men now touring this coun- 
try, is expected here Tuesday. 

Grain movement continues distinctly 
slow for the fall season. Trade express 
the opinion that this condition is likely 
to hold for the rest of the crop. 

The case testing the validity of the 
8:30 a.m. opening and 6 p.m. closing or- 
dinance for retail stores, recently passed 
by the city commissioners, was postponed 
for hearing to this week. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
finished its investigation of the sugar sit- 
uation here. No oversupply was found, 
but the investigators reported the local 
plan of selling sugar with other groceries 
as unsound and unethical. 

Work on the new concrete annex to 
elevator H by the Consolidated Elevator 


’ Co., Duluth, has been delayed, and the 


house will not be finished until Nov. 1. 
The house when ready will have a capac- 
ity of 1,250,000 bus, and be known as I. 

Most retail bakers here have increased 
their selling price on biscuits, cake and 
other pastry goods to meet the advance 
in materials. Raisin bread is also marked 
up le per loaf. The regular white wheat 
loaf, however, genera ly remains un- 
changed in price. 

With accumulation of wheat supplies 
in local elevators, lake shipping by boat 
has been resumed. Four steamers, car- 
rying 430,000 bus, were loaded in the 
past few days. Except for one cargo 
of 89,000 bus sent to Tiffin, Canada, the 
rest was routed to Buffalo. 

The Aitkin (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, to manufacture flour, 
millfeed and other products from grain. 
Incorporators are B. R. Hassman, presi- 
dent and treasurer; John W. Erickson, 
vice-president; C. H. Scholer, secretary. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000. 

Business in screenings was reported last 
week and today. Wheat screenings are 
quoted at $22@25, depending on quality 
and weight. Mill oats and flaxseed 
screenings sold at variance price basis. 
Owing to quietude in grain business, 
more operators have sprung up in this. 
line of trade. 

Just a nominal trade was reported in 
barley, with price range unchanged at 
95c@$1.25. Cash oats closed firmer. Grow- 
ers were disposed to hold, resulting in 
small receipts. Good trading reported 
in both cash and future rye. Under the 
weight of offerings, market sold off mod- 
erately. 

Flaxseed futures started out strong this 
morning. <A sharp rally of 4@5c was 
noted, then declines of 16@20c were 
scored from top spots. Close was on 
bottom, or 1@3c better. Deferred is- 
sues were weakest, going well under $4 
mark. Compared with high record early 
. July, the list shows loss of $1.86@2.04 

u. 

Receipts of flour from interior points 
for shipment to the East by boat show 
signs of improvement. Flour sheds re- 
port commencement of increased tgaffic, 
both in and out, also stock accumulation 
at docks. An active and big movement is 
counted on during the rest of the boat 
season, providing no labor troubles are 
encountered. 

The United States Grain Corporation, 
through P. H. Ginder, local representa- 
tive, is running newspaper advertise- 
ments that it is prepared to divert from 
its purchases, and will sell, straight wheat 
flour in car lots, in 140-lb jute sacks, at 
$10 bbl, delivered at any point west of 
the Illinois-Indiana state line and west 
of the Mississippi River, but not in Pa- 
cific Coast territory. 

The Crescent Baking Co., Duluth, com- 
mencing today will bake and sell a double 
loaf of bread under the name of Holsum 
Twin Bread. It will not be wrapped, 
and will be sold to consumers at 20c. The 
company claims that the double loaf can 
be baked without any more attention or 
labor than the smaller loaf, which makes 
it possible to retail it for but 5c more 
than the price of one l5c loaf. 

F. G, Canrson. 
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PRICES OF WHEAT AND WHEAT PRODUCTS 





Bulletin Issued by the War Industries Board Covering the Effect of the War on Wheat and Wheat 
Products Prices—Document Prepared by Paul E. Peltasen, Under the General Supervision 
of Professor Edwin F. Gay, Chairman of the Division of Planning and Statistics 


Wheat is normally grown on a large 
scale in about 48 countries. Ten, how- 
ever, contribute more than 80 per cent 
of the world’s supply, and less than 
double that number produce enough for 
their own domestic use. Russia, the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, India, 
Roumania, and Australia were before the 
war in the order named most important 
sources of su ply. furnishing 94 per 
cent of the world export of wheat. These 
seven, together with those countries of 
Europe not mentioned, constituted the 
chief world wheat areas. 


WHEAT AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States, with an average 
production of 700,000,000 bus, is normal- 
ly the greatest wheat-producing country 
in the world, and also, since taking the 
premier position held by Russia prior to 
1914, the greatest wheat-exporting coun- 
try in the world. We emerged as the 
world’s leading wheat producer about 
1890. That year marks the extensive in- 
troduction from Russia of the Turkey 
red hard winter wheat, production of 


which spread over much of the now fa- 
mous western wheat country. Some im- 
proved varieties have been developed by 
western experiment stations, but the 
original Turkey red is still the most ex- 
tensively grown winter wheat in the 
United States. It is cultivated chiefly 
in Oklahoma, Nebraska, Montana, and 
Kansas. In the great northwestern plain 
areas of Montana, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas the chief variety grown is known 
as “hard spring wheat,” while in the 
eastern wheat-growing regions, including 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and Texas, “soft 
winter wheat” is extensively cultivated. 
Durum wheat, grown chiefly in dry areas 
of the West, is used primarily in the 
manufacture of macaroni. On the Pa- 
cific Coast the standard variety grown is 
known as “hard white” or “blue-stem” 
wheat. 
THE PRE-WAR SITUATION 

Wheat prices in the pre-war period 
were fixed in a world-market on the basis 
of world-wide supply and demand. The 
war brought about grave interruptions 
in supply and changes in demand, which 
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Relative Prices—Wheat, No. 1 


January, 1913, to 


northern spring, cash.—By months, 
December, 1918. (Average quoted prices, July, 1913, to June, 1914— 100.) 
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exerted a great influence on prices. The 
demand for wheat as an article needed 
to sustain military efficiency and civilian 
morale became extraordinarily intense. 

The leading wheat granaries are nor- 
mally Asiatic Russia, British India, the 
Ukraine and adjacent regions in Europe, 
Australia, Canada, and the United 
States. It is worthy of note that the av- 
erage pre-war net exports of wheat were 
approximately one-sixth of the total pro- 
duction. The following tables of pre- 
war (1911-13) production, exports, and 
imports afford a basis for showing how 
great were the changes brought about by 
the war: 


AVERAGE WHEAT ACREAGE AND 








PRODUCTION 
Acres Bus Per ct. 
World ..... 266,920,000 3,776,908,000 100.00 
United States 48,514,000 704,995,000 18.63 
Russia in 
Europe .... 62,151,000 636,525,000 16.86 
India ....... 30,410,000 369,612,000 9.79 
France ...... 16,347,000 324,137,000 8.57 
Aus.-Hungary 12,393,000 247,141,000 6.54 
Canada ...... 11,038,000 228,933,000 6.06 
Ae ee 11,778,000 190,840,000 5.05 
Argentina ... 16,530,000 166,521,000 4.42 
AVERAGE YEARLY NET EXPORTS OF 
WHEAT 
Bus Per ct. 
World, total net exports 636,357,000 100.00 
3). EPP Se ee EER TRY 122,883,000 19.31 
United States ........... 113,767,000 17.87 
CI. ik biw'os ceerr bacon 110,258,000 17.32 
MPU, gs '6.c'0 vine tases 100,844,000 15.84 


58,963,000 9.26 
53,705,000 8.44 
PN EP PEVeET Tyre rte 52,154,000 8.20 


AVERAGE YEARLY NET IMPORTS OF 
EAT 


British India ........... 





Bus Per ct. 

World, total net imports 602,058,000 100.00 
United Kingdom ........ 216,386,000 35.94 
Gee © inc cacbbnde eee 67,330,000 11.18 
pe Perry cers ree 57,436,000 9.53 


|. Se er 53,796,000 8.93 


FTOMCE 2.2.0 0scccccccceses 53,482,000 8.88 
Netherlands ............. 23,156,000 3.84 

The great wheat movements are nor- 
mally a flow from eastern United States 
and Canadian ports to northwestern 
Europe, supplemented by shipments from 
the Plate River district of Argentina. 
The Mediterranean route, as the great 
carrier from southern Russia, British 
India and Australia, serves as the dis- 
tributing channel from southern Europe 
northward. The overland movement is 
chiefly from Bulgaria, Roumania, Hun- 
gary and Ukraine westward and _ north- 
ward toward the congested industrial 
centers of Europe. 


EFFECT OF THE WORLD-WAR 


The war caused a new grouping of the 
nations of the world, and this new align- 
ment had a controlling effect upon the 
wheat problem. In order to obtain their 
annual consumption of over 900,000,000 
bus, the western European allies (United 
Kingdom, France, Italy and Belgium) 
ordinarily import almost 400,000,000 bus 
of wheat a year. The central powers, on 
the other hand, normally raise all but 
about 70,000,000 bus of their total needs 
of about 500,000,000. The European 
neutrals are obliged to import an aver- 
age of 60,000,000 bus to make up their 
needs of over 200,000,000. British India 
generally exports 50,000,000 bus, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand about the same 
amount, and South America about 85,- 
000,000; while Africa has to import a 
little wheat to meet its requirements, 
All of the European powers—allied, 
neutral, and enemy—were deficient in 


wheat production in normal times. Rus- 
sia and Roumania alone produced a sur- 
plus. Together they could export over 


200,000,000 of their average yield of 900,- 
000,000 bus. 

With the closing of the Dardanelles, 
however, this source of supply was cut 
off. Later, war and revolution rendered 
Russia incapable of meeting even her 
own needs. The large wheat-producing 
lands of Bulgaria and Roumania came 
under the. control of the central powers, 
and the production of the western allies 
fell far the normal pre-war aver- 
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age. Both allies and neutrals were forced 
to depend more and more on over-sea 
shi its to make up their deficits. Aus- 
and Indian pa oe was made large- 
ly inaccessible because of the shortage of 
S| ipping due to heavy transport demands 
and to submarine losses. us, early in 
the war, because of nearness to the al- 
lies and because of common interests with 
them, the United States and Canada be- 
came the only available sources of sup- 
ply. The result is clearly shown in the 
course of wheat prices in this country. 


UNITED STATES PRE-WAR MARKETS 


In the pre-war period the price of 
wheat was determined upon the great 
exchanges of the country, with little 
actual transfer of wheat. The grain was 
first sold by the farmer to the local grain 
elevators. From the local elevators most 
of the wheat went to the terminal eleva- 
tors at the chief grain centers or pri- 
mary markets, where it was _ received, 
stored a varying length of time depend- 
ing on the market, transferred, and then 
sent to millers or to the seaboard for 
export. Such transfer added to or sub- 
tracted from the price of wheat with- 
out any change in its actual worth, the 
rise and fall in price being due to “the 
condition of the crop,” which was based 
on forecasts of the condition and size of 
domestic and foreign crops, shipping 
losses, and kindred factors. 


THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION AND PRICE 
CONTROL 


During the war the commercial ma- 
chinery broke down, because of the great- 
ly diminished wheat supply and the im- 
possibility of much increase in the sup- 
ply under war conditions, no matter how 
great the demand or how high the price. 
The unsettled conditions of the market 
and the inadequacy of the transporta- 
tion system led generally to inflated 
prices, speculation, and chaotic conditions 
in the wheat and flour industry. The 
government met this situation by the 
establishment of the United States Food 
Administration. 

The latter body attempted to meet the 
emergency as follows: (a) It required 
approval by the Food Administration for 
the storage of wheat and flour in the 
United States more than 30 days, thus 
making it impossible for any person to 
engage successfully in speculation or 
hoarding of wheat and flour; (b) it reg- 
uiated the flour mills of the country by 
prohibiting contracts for sale of flour 
more than 30 days in advance, thereby 
preventing the possibility of speculation 
in flour contracts; (c) it requested all 
the grain exchanges to suspend abso- 
lutely for the period of the war all trade 
in futures of every character, because the 
interference with the normal flow of 
wheat in the world’s market had ren- 
dered inoperative the normal function 
of price stabilization in the exchanges. , 

The effect of these arrangements was 
to render inoperative the ordinary meth- 
od by which a considerable portion of 
the grain trade is financed: the purchase 
and sales of futures. 

Because of the importance of main- 
taining a high level of production to 
meet an abnormal demand, a minimum 
price of $2 per bu was guaranteed for 
1918 wheat by the passage of the food 
and fuel control act, Aug. 10, 1917. Hav- 
ing fixed the price for the 1918 harvest 
during the harvest season of 1917, the 
government deemed it necessary to estab- 
lish a price for the 1917 crop. This price, 
fixed by the President upon the recom- 
mendation of a committee appointed by 
him, was announced Aug. 30, 1917. The 
guaranteed minimum price was placed 
at $2.20 per bu for No. 1 northern spring 
and its equivalents at Chicago, with dif- 
ferentials for grades and markets. 

On February 21, 1918, the President, 
by a proclamation, made the 1917 prices 
applicable to the 1918 crop. By an ex- 
ecutive order of June 21, 1918, the price 
of wheat was raised to $2.26 for No. 1 
northern — and its equivalents at 
Chicago. e Food Administration Grain 
Corporation controlled the market 
through its purchases and sales for the 
allies and for the government, and used 
its‘control over supply and distribution . 
to make the Segal minimum price of 
wheat the maximum. 

The price of flour also was regulated 
by the Food Administration. Hoardin 
and speculation were prohibited, oud 
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Relative Prices—Bread, loaf, bakery to retail grocer.—By months, January, 1913, to. 
-) 


December, 1918. 


profits were limited. Millers were forbid- 
den from selling flour and feed at more 
than a reasonable advance over the aver- 
age purchase price of the wheat, and fair 
price schedules for various localities were 
published. Prices, under these regula- 
tions, represented cost of production plus 
a maximum profit of 25c per bbl on flour 
and 50c per ton on feed. Uniform con- 
tracts and uniform invoices were pre- 
scribed. Millers were required to sell 
wheat flour substitutes with wheat flour 
in selling to consumers, and the sale and 
use of flour for purposes other than 
human consumption were forbidden. 

Wheat millers were compelled to use 
not more than 264 lbs of 58 lbs per bu 
or heavier clean wheat (wheat after it 
has passed over the receiving and first 
milling separators) in making 196 lbs of 
flour. This regulation fixed the minimum 
flour extraction at 74.3 per cent for wheat 
testing 58 Ibs or better per bu. A sched- 
ule was published further fixing the 
maximum amount of wheat of other test 
weights to be used in making 196 lbs of 
flour. An order, effective Dec. 25, 1917, 
compelled the milling of only one kind 
of flour, namely, a 95 per cent flour, and 
this was followed by regulations effective 
in March, 1918, making 100 per cent 
“straight” flour the standard. This flour 
(containing the patents, clears, and low- 
grades) was not subject to separation or 
division. 

At the beginning of the new milling 
year, July 1, 1918, the Food Administra- 
tion adopted a more direct plan of price 
control for flour and feed. Prices were 
fixed at seaboard points, and local prices 
were obtained by making allowances for 
freight. These schedules were supersed- 
ed by a later plan, July 22, 1918, estab- « 
lishing definite fair prices at every mill 
point in the United States. 

License regulations were also applied 


(Average quoted prices, July, 1913, to June, 1914— 100 


to bakers. They were limited in the 
amount of stocks of wheat flour, sugar, 
and shortening that they could carry. 
Bakers of bread and rolls were required 
to use 25 per cent substitutes, and bak- 
ers of other products 3314 per cent of 
wheat-flour substitutes. Standard sizes 
of loaves and rolls were prescribed, and 
bakery products made in conformity to 
regulations were permitted to be called 
“victory products.” The restrictions as 
to the use of the wheat-flour substitutes 
and other ingredients were modified from 
time to time as conditions changed, and 
late in 1918 they were all repealed. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 

In normal times, when shipping was 
available, the bulk of the American ex- 
port wheat moved in the first three or 
four months of the crop year from the 
farm to the seaboard, where it was trans- 
ported overseas. The average monthly 
shipments during the first few months of 
each crop year were about 40,000,000 
bus; but the dislocation of ocean trans- 
port by the war made it necessary for 
the allied governments to arrange their 
shipping on a constant export programme 
over the whole 12 months of the year 
from North American ports. 

The allied governments, to protect their 
own populations, centered the control of 
their imports of wheat in the Allied 
Wheat mission, located in London, 
thus providing a single buyer for all 
American wheat for allied purposes. This 
single buyer thus possessed a large power 
over the American market, for the ex- 
port market makes the price. However, 
under a contract made between the al- 
lied governments and the United States 
Treasury it was agreed that all allied 
buying in the United States should be 
placed under the control of a commission 
a by the United States govern- 
men 


a. vag Ag control pte og des- 
ation of exports, were 

by the Exports Administrative 

and later by the War Trade 
Board. By proclamation of July 9, 
1917, a list of coments was published, 
exports of which were forbidden except 
under license. Wheat was included in 
this list. On Sept. 17 the Exports Ad- 
ministrative Board issued its first “con- 
servation list,” announcing its intention 
virtually to prohibit exports of goods 
mentioned therein, including wheat and 
wheat flour, “on account of the limited 
supply and the needs of the United 
States in its successful prosecution of the 
war.” Licenses were issued for the ex- 
port of foods and grains, and all buy- 
ing for the army and navy was done 
with the approval of and in co-operation 
with the Food Administration. 


SURVEY OF PRICES 


The charts reproduced herewith give a 
graphic picture of the price fluctuations 
resulting from the general effects of the 
war and from the special factors relating 
to wheat that have just been analyzed: 
The influences bearing on the movement 
of wheat values prior to July, 1914—as 
reflected in the charts—were those of 
supply and demand in the principal pro- 
ducing and importing countries of the 
world. With the outbreak of the war, 
conditions changed immediately. For a 
short while there was a condition of 
acute demoralization of the markets, evi- 
denced by wide price variations from day 


57 


to day. There was grave uncertainty re- 

garding cancellation of contracts, 

ticularly those of the central em res, 
rs Siaee 


and concerning the disposition o 
iba under Pane hippe 
tightened, and vessels were tied up in 
safely protected harbors to await de- 
velopments, This condition lasted but a 
short time; and prices soon began to feel 
the influence of war demands, combined 
with the shutting off of the Russian and 
Danubian supplies. With the exception 
of the declines in October, 1914, and 
March, 1915, the former due to competi- 
tion from Argentina and the latter to 
the temporary prospect of the reopening 
of the Dardanelles and an access to the 
Russian wheat supply, prices kept rising 
until the peak was reached in the spring 
of 1915. 

On account of the rapid advance in 
values there was a great deal of public 
discussion and investigation, official and 
otherwise, as to the causes of high prices. 
The new bumper crop of 1915 (1,025,000 
bus) and the increased submarine activ- 
ity, which gave rise to the fear that ship- 
ments to England would be cut off, 
caused a sudden drop in June. Poor re- 
ports from Argentina and Australia 
created a speculative rise in July. This 
was followed by a sharp drop in Septem- 
ber, which resulted from a report that 
the Turkish troops had been cut off from 
communication with Constantinople. Such 
an event would have made Europe inde- 
pendent of the United States for its sup- 
ply of wheat and would have led to the 
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ES heeak tee 
and allied purchasing ts, 
for prea prices before 

further purchases. 

The 1916 crop was only 636,000,000 
bus. Although a large amount of old 
wheat was carried over from the preced- 
ing year, the continuation of the enor- 
mous re, steadily carried 
rices up. consolidation of the buy- 
for the allies through the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. brought immense absorption of 
supplies and extensive shipments. The 
success of the submarine operations and 
the decrease of tonnage resulted in the 
diversion to North America of a still 
greater demand. Shipments from Aus- 
tralia, peace rumors in March and De- 
cember, 1916, and the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations in February, 1917, 
caused breaks in the wheat prices, but 
these were only temporary, and May, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1917, saw the highest price 
on the American market. The p 

of federal control of food brought prices 
down in June and July. On <= 
1917, a presidential proclamation 

upon the suggestions of a committee to 
fix the price of wheat set $2.20 as the 
price for the 1917 crop. Congress, in 
the federal food law, set $2 as the price 
for the 1918 crop, but, as stated above, 
this figure was later changed by Presi- 
dent Wilson to $2.20 and then to $2.26. 


SURVEY OF FLOUR PRICES 


Flour prices follow those of wheat with 
surprising precision. A comparison of 
the charts of these two commodities 
makes this fact immediately apparent. 
Like wheat, flour rose quite steadily from 
August, 1914, to February, 1915, when a 
slight drop in flour prices reflected the 
wheat situation. The high point was 
reached in May. Immediately afterwards, 
the fall in wheat prices due to the Dar- 


danelles situation brought flour down al- 
so. The exfort demands also fell off in 
that period, the allied purchasing agents 
waiting for still lower prices. The flour 
market remained low during the remain- 
der of 1915 and early 1916, when the 
acute prospective shortage of the cereal 
grains sent flour prices upward. 

Peace rumors in December, 1916, and 
railroad embargoes on shipments east in 
late January, 1917, caused minor fluctua- 
tions, but flour kept advancing until the 
$14 mark was passed. In May, talk of 
food control started a decline. The fixed 
price of wheat resulted in limiting the 
price of flour. With the 1918 crop “fair 
prices” were announced at the various 
mill points in the United States; and 
thus the price of flour, too, became vir- 
tually fixed. 


SURVEY OF BREAD PRICES 


The other chart demonstrates that 
bread prices, like those of flour, followed 
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the prices of wheat, though not so close- 
ly. In pre-war times there was a differ- 
ence of 3.2lc per lb between the price of 
the wheat used and the wholesale price 
of baked bread. Adding this same 
amount, 3.2lc, to the 2.25c which the 
farmer got in 1916-17 for the wheat nec- 
essary to make 1 lb of bread, the whole- 
sale price of bread, would be 5.46c. In 
New York it was actually about 6.93c. 
The wholesale price of bread is about 
1.47¢ higher a pound (baked) than would 
be expected on this absolute difference 
basis. The major portion, if not the 
whole, of this difference may be attribut- 
ed to the increased cost of.labor, fuel, 
and the other elements which enter into 
the baking industry. 


The extended table published herewith 
gives the specific figures covering the 
fluctuations of wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts prices from 1913 through 1918. 





c— Wheat—7"_. -- Flour. — Millfeeds " 
No.1 Graham, Middlings, 
north- ‘No. 2 Wheat, stand- Bran, stand- Bread—Loaf, before baking; Bis- 
ern red stand- Hard ard, in 100-lb ard, bakery to retail grocer cuits, ——Crackers—, Cake, Cream 
spring, winter, ard winter in sacks, jute Bran in 100- Shorts, Maca- - A . Social Soda,in Gra- Regina, of 
cash cash patents 49-98 lbs, sacks Ib jute mixed  ronit I II III IV Vv Tea boxes ham lbt Wheat 
cotton sacks 
Market ......-sssee- Minne- Chi- Minne- Kansas Minne- Minne- Kansas Minne- New San 
apolis cago apolis City apolis apolis City apolis Kansas N. E. New Chi- Cincin- Or- Fran- New New New New Minne- 
TIRE ig dvi ec cccecvece Bu of Bbi of Car lots Short Short Short City section York cago nati leans cisco York York York York apolis 
60 lbs Bu 196 lbs Bbl per bbl ton ton ton 100 lbs 16-oz lots -————16 oz unbaked dough—————,. Pound Pound Pound Pound *Case 
19138—Year .......... $0.8735 $0.9888 $4.5837 $4.0115 $3.6083 $18.3654 $18.8250 $19.4519 $1.0842 $0.0950 $0.0424 $0.0432 $0.0376 $0.0347 $0.0400 $0.1600 $0.0650 $0.0800 $0.1775  $4.1000 
January ........- .8631 1.1144 4.4813 3.9188 3.5500 19,2188 18.8000 19.2500 1.0200 0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0363 .0400 .1600 .0650 .0800 .1500 4.1000 
February ........ 8725 1.0793 4.5188 ~ 3.9375 3.5500 18.0938 19.2000 18.3750 1.0600 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0363 .0400 .1600 .0650 .0800 # .1800 4.1000 
March ....-cc00s: -8441 1.0385 4.3750 3.8800 3.5500 16.9063 17.6000 17.1875 -9650 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0363 .0400 .1600 .0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
BBG “nc ccvoc tives 8815 1.0586 4.6100 3.9875 3.5500 16.1000 16.4000 16.5500 -9500 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0363 .0400 .1600 .0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
BOY we ccccccccvee -9063 1.0557 4.6563 4.0250 3.5500 16.4063 16.7000 17.5313 -9750 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0363 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
SUMO cccsccsccoce 9191 1.0200 4.8625 4.1500 3.5500 16.8438 16.0000 18.7813 -9600 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0363 .0400 .1600 0660 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
SUT cocedcscacerce -9008 -8836 4.7700 4.1000 3.5500 16.7750 17.4000 18.5500 1.0000 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0336 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
August .......... -8835 .8705 4.7000 4.0700 3.5000 19,8125 19.0000 21.0625 1.0900 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0336 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
September ....... 8648 .9216 4.5800 4.1875 3.7250 20.9500 22.8000 23.1250 1.3100 0950 .0424 .0432 .03876 .0336 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
October ........-.. .8394 -9216 4.4563 4.0125 3.7250 19.5000 21.4000 21.5625 1.2200 -0950 .0424 .0432 .0376 .0336 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
November ....... .8457 -9447 4.4875 3.9500 3.7250 19.3438 20.0000 20.8125 1.2050 -0950 0424 0432 0376 -0336 -0400 .1600 0650 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
December ........ .8583 -9575 4.4800 3.9500 3.7250 20.2750: 20.6000 20.4250 1.2550 -0950 .0424 .04382 .0376 .0304 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
1914—Year .......... 1.0031 1.0024 5.0962 4.3529 3.9229 21.0168 20.7833 21.5337 1.1988 0950 .0442 .0427 .0356 .0316 .0400 .1600 .0650 .0800 § .1800 4.1000 
January ......+. 8759 -9690 4.5000 3.9500 3.7250 21.6563 20.3000 21.0625 1.2700 -0950 .0434 .0427 -0356 .0305 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
Pebruary .......-. 9229 -9602 4.5875 3.9500 3.7250 22.2500 23.6000 21.6563 1.2750 -0950 -0427 0427 0356 0305 -0400 -1600 0650 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
March .......+... .9269 -9495 4.6250 3.9750 3.7250 24,0750 22.5000 22.7250 1.2050 -0950 .0427 .0427 0356 .0305 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
BMGT cccsccccvcce -9119 9386 4.5500 4.0000 3.7250 22.6563 24.7000 22.6875 1.2500 -0950 .0427 .0427 0356 .0305 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
BABY cccccccccccce 9384 .9763 4.6125 4.0000 3.7250 22.0000 23.6000 22.1875 1.2300 -0950 0427 0427 0356 -0305 .0400 -1600 0650 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
SUMO cccccccccees 9125 -8918 4.4900 3.9813 3.7250 19.4500 21.1000 21.5750 1.1900 -0950 0449 0427 0356 0305 -0400 -1600 0650 .0800 -1800 4.1000 
TOIY wccccscceceee -8971 -8210 4.6938 3.5750 3.7250 18.0313 16.2000 20.9688 1.1500 0950 -0441 0427 -0356 -0305 -0400 -1600 0650 0800 .1800 4.1000 
AUBUSt 2 cc csceee. 1.0682 -9563 5.5125 4.2300 3.9250 21.1563 20.0000 23.5938 1.1800 -0950 .0483 0427 0356 .0305 0400 -1600 0650 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
September ....... 1.1364 - 1.1069 5.9400 65,3688 3.9250 20.3000 21.6000 21.2250 1.2500 -0950 .0441 .0427 -0356 .0337 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
October .....+.... 1.1020 1.1086 5.7563 5.0750 4.0500 18.7813 17.4000 18.8750 1.0500 -0950 0449 -0427 0356 -0337 -0400 -1600 0650 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
November ....... 1.1594 1.1486 5.8813 4.9750 4.4500 20.5938 18.2000 20.6250 1.1200 0950 .0449 .0427 0356 -0337 .0400 -1600 0650 0800 -1800 4.1000 
December ....... 1.1921 1.2023 5.9500 6.1938 4.6500 21.0500 20.2000 21.1000 1.2150 -0950 .0449 .0427 0356 .0337 .0400 .1600 0650 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
1915—Year .......... 1.3061 1.3119 6.6630 56.8528 65.1250 20.0409 19.5667 21.6034 1.1650 1010 §=.0475 .0439 0400 §=6—.0394 «=6—.0405)=— 61600 )§=—.0713) = 60825 —s 1800 4.1000 
January ......+++- 1.3527 1.3910 6.8563 6.2450 4.7500 22.8125 21.6000 22.8438 1.2900 -0950 0474 .0441 0400 0400 .0400 -1600 -0650 .0800 1800 4.1000 
February ........ 1.5135 1.6091 7.7063 7.0188 4.7500 22.8438 22.6000 22.8438 1.2100 .0950 -0420 0427 0400 -0427 .0413 -1600 .0650 -0800 .1800 4.1000 
MEASOR 20 is ctccces 1.4724 1.5311 7.4850 6.7750 4.7500 20.9750 19.2000 21.0000 1.0500 .0950 -0582 0427 0400 -0400 0413 -1600 0650 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
ae 1.5407 1.5916 7.7063 6.8000 65.6500 22.0625 23.4000 23.1875 1.2750 0950 .0465 .0441 0400)» §=©..0400 §=6.04138 =.1600 0700 # .0800 8.1800 4.1000 
MOY cc cccccccccss 1.5767 1.5700 7.8813 6.6800 5.6500 19.7500 22.0000 22.5938 1.2000 -0950 0474 0441 0400 -0400 0420 -1600 0750 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
FUMES ci ccscccceccs 1.2869 1.2265 6.5950 5.8063 5.5000 19.5500 18.6000 22.6250 1.1300 -0950 0483 0441 0400 -0400 .0400 -1600 0750 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
BO See dacd eee ces 1.3901 1.1611 7.0813 5.5750 5.2000 20.4063 18.9000 25.2188 1.1900 0950 .0492 .0441 0400 .0400 .0400 .1600 0750 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
August .....+4+. 0.9811 1.0963 6.3100 6.5375 5.2000 19.7750 19.0000 24.4250 1.2000 .0950 -0492 0441 0400 -0400 .0400 1600 0750 -0800 -1800 4.1000 
September ....... 1.9811 1.0760 5.3313 4.9125 5.0500 18.1563 16.8000 19.6563 1.1500 -1140 §=.0449 = 0441 0400 .0376 .0400 .1600 0750 .0800 .1800 4.1000 
October .......... 1.0109 1.1325 6.5188 4.9050 4.3500 18.2500 17.0000 18.5625 1.0400 1140 =©.0449 §=.0441 0400 .03876 .0400 .1600 0750 .0900 .1800 4.1000 
November ....... 1.0182 1.1250 6.5000 4.9750 4.5500 18.0000 17.4000 18.0000 1.1150 1140 =.0449 50941 0400 .0876 .0400 .1600 0700 .0900 .1800 4.1000 
December ....... 1.1311 1.2322 6.2250 65.1750 6.1000 18.3750 18.3000 18.3750 1.1300 -1140 .0474 8.0441 0400 .0376 .0400 .1600 0700 .0900 8.1800 4.1000 
1916—Year .......... 1.4108 1.3731 7.2639 6.3644 6.0583 20.5481 19.9500 22.2067 1.2042 1190 0477 0469 0449 0398 .0421 .1683 .0725 .0983 .2092 4.3667 
January ......... 1.2894 1.2896 6.6438 5.7500 5.5500 18.6563 17.1000 19.1875 1.0000 -1140 §=.0449 §=.0441 0427 «©.0376 6.0400 8.1600 0700 .0900 .1800 4.1000 
February ........ 1.2825 1.2585 6.4400 6.7375 5.0500 19.2250 18.9000 21.1000 1.0500 1140 =.0449 = 0441 0427 0376 4 .0400 .1600 0700 §«.0900 8.1800 4.1000 
PT eee 1.1409 1.1328 6.8813 56.1250 6.4500 18.0625 16.8000 19.5000 1.0450 -1140 §=.0449 =. 0441 0427 0376 .0400 .1600 0700 8.0900 .1800 4.1000 
pg rer 1.2169 1.2153 6.2188 6.1950 65.4500 18.5000 18.3000 19.1250 1.0900 -1140 §=.0449 .0441 0427 .0376 .0400 .1600 0700 §.0900 .1800 4.1000 
MUM A coos cpccccee 1.2146 1.1554 6.1900 6.0813 56.4500 18.6750 19.3000 20.1000 1.0750 -1140 §.0449 § .0441 0427 .0376 .0400 8.1600 0700 .0900 .1800 4.1000 
. ree 1.1143 1.0413 6.7625 4.8125 6.4500 17.8438 17.4000 19.4375 1.0600 -1140 .0457 .0441 .0427 .0376 .0400 .1600 0700 .0900 .1800 4.1000 
0 aa rrr 1.1703 1.1597 6.1000 6.1350 6.4500 17.7188 16.6000 19.8750 1.1000 -1140 §=.0457 §=.0441 0427 0356 .0400 1600 0700 .0900 .1800 4.1000 
BUBOS 2. cicccecce 1.4854 1.4706 7.6050 6.9000 6.4500 19.9500 18.5000 21.1500 1.2300 -1140 §=.0449 = .0441 0427 .0400 .0400 1800 0700 .1100 .2500 4.1000 
September ....... 1.6080 1.53844 8.4250 7.3950 7.1500 21.0313 21.8000 22.9375 1.3250 1140 §=.0457 0441 0492 .0427 .0441 1800 0700 .1100 8.2500 4.9000 
October .......... 1.7569 1.6809 9.2800 8.0750 7.1500 24.3250 21.7000 27.2000 1.3250 1330 §=©.0533 Ss 6.0500 )3=— 0492) = 0441 Ss 0441 1800 0800 .1100 .2500 4.9000 
November ....... 1.9300 1.8116 9.8250 9.0688 7.5500 27.1563 27.0000 30.0625 1.6000 1330 6.0545 .0582 .0492 .0449 .0524 1800 0800 .1100 .2500 4.9000 
December ....... 1.7611 1.7275 8.6813 8.0250 7.5500 25.4375 26.0000 27.1250 1.5500 1330 §=©.0582 §©.0582 .0492 .0449 .0441 .1800 0800 .1100 2500 4.9000 
1917—Year .......... 2.3248 2.2779 11.3909 10.9495 10.3667 32.3676 33.3583 36.0735 2.0479 1490 §=.0693 «=—.0687) (60665 «=—s«w0563) = «.0585 = «2092 )=s («1142S 61200) .2708 6.1917 
January 1.9024 9.2150 8.8250 7.5500 28.8250 26.4000 28.8750 1.5250 1330 =..05 71 0582 0492 .0441 .0457 1800 0800 .1200 .2500 4.9000 
February 1.7969 9.0688 8.3750 7.6500 32.5000 31.8000 32.5000 1.7250 1170 §=.0582 §6.0582 0492 .0441 .0474 1800 1000 8.1200 8.2500 4.9000 
March .... 1.9781 9.6313 9.3000 8.4500 34.8125 36.2000 34.8125 1.9750 1170. .0627 .0582 0492 0457 .0474 1800 1000 §=.1200 8.2500 4.9000 
BEE in eccceccesic 8 2.4672 11.6188 11.9125 9.0500 38.5000 37.4000 39.0625 2.0750 1350 .0640 .0582 .0640 .0533 0457 1800 1000 .1200 8.2500 5.2000 
BED Beccescvecen 2.9806 2.9705 14.8800 14.4375 14.0500 32.7000 36.1000 35.4500 2.1750 1680 .0738 .0753 0711 .0610 0640 8.1800 1000 §=.1200 8.2500 6.8000 
OD She vvocceces 2.6935 2.6388 13.8938 12.8350 13.0500 26.2500 28.4000 32.6250 1.8500 1560 .0753 .0753 .0711 .0624 0640 1800 .1000 .1200 .2500 6.8000 
Ge a 2.5815 2.3310 12.7500 11.9500 11.5500 32.5500 32.8000 42.2250 2.1250 1600 0753 0753 0738 .0595 .0640 .1800 1100 §=.1200 8.2500 6.8000 
August .......... 2.7875 2.2563 138.0688 12.4125 11.5500 30.6250 43.1000 40.0625 2.4500 1600 0753 38.0731 0738 .0624 .0640 2500 1200 .1200 8.3000 6.8000 
September ....... 2.2213 2.1776 11.2625 10.7400 10.7500 30.1563 27.0000 °34.6250 2.0500 1600 0753 .0731 .0738 0595 0640 2500 1300 8.1200 8.3000 6.8000 
October .......... 2.1700 2.1700 10.6000 10.5000 10.2500 30.7250 29.8000 36.2500 2.1000 1600 .0753 .0731 .0800 . .0595 .0640 .2500 1400 1200 3000 6.8000 
November ....... 2.1700 2.1700 10.2250 10.3125 10.2500 33.5938 32.9000 37.2500 2.2000 1600 0753 .0731 .0800 .0595 .0640 .2500 1400 [1200 [3000 6.8000 
December ....... 2.1700 2.1700 10.1313 10.0200 10.2500 40.3333 38.4000 40.6667 2.3250 1600 0640 .0731 .0622 .0640 .0674 .2500 1500 .1200 8.3000 6.8000 
1918—Year .......... 2.1908 2.2004 10.1407 10.2542 9.5433 31.8183 31.2792 33.6584 1.7935 -1620 §=.0738 «6.0749 0723 0668 .0695 .2583 .1483 .1583 .3000 6.8000 
January 2.1700 2.1700 10.0850 10.1000 10.0000 34.5500 34.0000 36.4000 1.9000 1600 .0640 .0667 .0622 .0619 .0695 .2500 1188 1500 3000 6.800 
February 2.1700 2.1700 10.3000 10.2500 10.2500 34.4967 41.0000 36.4967 2.2750 1600 .0640 .0756 .0622 .0619 .0695 2500 1360 .1500 "3000 et +4 
rch 2.1700 2.1700 10.0938 10.3100 9.7500 33.6950 36,5000 35.6950 2.0500 1600 .0640 0756 .0622 .0619 .0695 2500 1480 §=©.1500 =§=.3000 6.8000 
April 2.1700 2.1700 9.9850 10.3063 9.5500 33.4780 34.5000 35.5220 2.0000 -1600 0778 0756 '.0756 0660 0695 2500 1530 1500 3000 6.8000 
May .. 2.1700 2.1700 9.5250 10.3750 10.0500 382.3188 365.0000 34.1688 2.0750 1600 0778 0756 .0756 .0660 0695 .2500 1530 §=©.1500 8.3000 6.8000 
June 2.1700 2.1700 9.8250 10.3750 9.6250 32.5500 30.0000 34.4000 2.0760 1600 0778 0756 .0756 .0660 .0695 .2500 1530 §=.1500 .3000 6.8000 
July ..--+-+++++e+ 2.1700 2.2470 10.7120 10.5913 10.0500 26.8850 25.4000 28.5250 1.7000 1600 0778 .0756 .0756 .0660 0695 .2500 1530 1500 3000 6.8000 
August .........+.- 2.22831 2.2326 10.2100 10.2660 9.1200 380.1900 29.2000 32.0800 1.5600 1660 0778 0756 .07566 0660 .0695 .2700 1630 .1700 .3000 6.8000 
September ....... 2.2169 2.2363 10.2100 10.1500 8.7750 29.7538 29.2000 31.6325 1.5600 1660 0762 0756 .0756 0701 + =.0695 2700 1530 =.1700 3000 6.8000 
October ........-. 2.2156 2.2345 10.2100 10.1875 9.2250 29.3940 27.4600 31.3580 1.4725 1660 .0762 0756 .0756 .0701 0695 2700 1530 1700 3000 6.80 
November ....... 2.2206 2.2375 10.2100 10.2470 9.0750 29.0750 26.5500 30.6888 1.4275 1660 .0762 0756 . .0756 .0701 * .0695 2700 =.1530 11700 3000 sseee 
December ....... 2.2206 2.3088 10.2100 9.9275 9.0500 35.8390 26.5500 37.4120 1.4275 1660 .0762 0756 .0756 .0701 0695 .2700 .1630 .1700 3000 6.8000 
*Case of 36 packages of 28 oz net. ftAveraged from packages of varying sizes. tRaisin and plain. {To jobbers. 
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The family flour trade is about normal, 
but the bakery trade is quiet, as most 
bakers have bought for the next 60 days’ 
requirements. 

Washington soft wheat flours are quot- 
ed at $10.40@10.95 bbl for family pat- 
ent, basis 49’s, at coast points, and Wash- 
ington hard wheat flours at $10.25@10.60, 
basis 98’s. Some Montana mills are of- 
fering soft wheat flour here, asking for 
bids but not quoting. 

Montana standard patents range $12.50 
@13.50 bbl, basis 98’s, carloads, on track, 
coast terminals. One Montana mill, how- 
ever, is quoting as low as $12.10, half new 
and half old crop wheat. Kansas mills quote 
$11.35@11.85 for standard patents; Da- 
kota mills, $13.45@14.45. Washington 
ground flour made from North Dakota, 
Montana and Washington wheats has 
been advanced within the last few days 
from $12.35 to $13.15. Hard wheat flour 
made by Washington mills from Mon- 
tana and local wheats is quoted at $11.85. 

Colorado mills quote standard patents 
$10.65@10.75 bbl. Laboratory tests of 
this flour show it to be of good quality: 
color 100 per cent, wet gluten 32.65, dry 
gluten 10.50, ash .50, moisture 13.30, ab- 
sorption 60 per cent. The color and 
elasticity of the gluten is good. As this 
is a new flour on this market, it remains 
to be seen whether the bakers will take 
hold of it. 

Durum semolina is quoted at $12.70 
bbl, north coast points, for fine, and 
$13.05 for medium. Very little is used, 
however, on this coast by macaroni fac- 
tories, long, soft wheat cut-offs being pre- 
ferred. 

There is a good demand for feed, mill- 
run being quoted in straight cars at $40 
ton, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 39,170 7 
Last week .......- 52,800 34,110 65 
PRs ak nin bbs 0 46,800 27,737 59 
Two years ago .... 46,800 11,246 39 
Three years ago.... 40,800 27,587 67 
Four years ago..... 40,800 21,868 54 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 47,120 82 
Last week ........ 57,000 40,280 70 
Vear ago ....sssee- 57,000 32,960 57 
Two years ago .... 57,000 30,275 53 
Three years ago ... 57,000 35,088 61 
Four years ago .... 51,000 22,832 45 


WHEAT PREMIUMS 


Millers and grain dealers are indulg- 
ing quite freely in the pastime of put- 
ting the wheat market up against them- 
selves by paying liberal premiums above 
the government basis for wheat. Min- 
neapolis is also in the market for north 
Pacific Coast wheat, and while compara- 
tively little has been sold to go East, the 
sentimental influence of the premiums 
offered for that market tends to strength- 
en the whole wheat situation here. Min- 
neapolis is now bidding $2.90 bu, f.o.b. 
there, for marquis, and is asking consign- 
ments of all grades of Pacific Coast 
wheats. Few dealers, however, are will- 
ing to ship on a consignment basis. 

he prevailing premiums here are 10c 
bu for Big Bend blue-stem, 15c for Tur- 
key, and 20c for marquis. Club gener- 


ally sells at the government basis, but 
practically a premium is frequently paid 
for it by accepting No. 2 for No. 1 grade. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT-GRADING 


Of the first 1,000 cars of new wheat 
received at Seattle and Tacoma this year, 
35.8 per cent graded No. 1, as compared 
to 19.9 per cent of last year’s receipts, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture announces. The figures for last 
year represent receipts for the period 
July 15, 1918, to Feb. 1, 1919. 

Of the new crop white club receipts, 
50.4 per cent graded No. 1, as compared 
to 26.63 per cent of the receipts of last 
year. Of the hard red winter wheats, 
56.8 per cent graded No. 1, while 34.3 
per cent of the receipts of last year re- 
ceived a No. 1 grade. The figures for 
common white wheats show 11.6 per cent 
No. 1 this year, as compared to 8.5 per 
cent for last year’s crop. These figures 
were obtained from reports made by li- 
censed inspectors to the Bureau of Mar- 
kets of the department. 

An increase is also shown in the per- 
centage of the new crop grading No. 2, 
45.1 per cent falling into this grade, as 
compared to 39.2 per cent for last year. 
A large increase is shown in common 
white wheats, while slight decreases are 
shown in wheats of the other classes. 
Combining the first two grades, the fig- 
ures show 80.9 per cent graded No. 2 
or better this year, as compared with 
59.2 per cent of last year’s receipts. 

A general increase is noted in the av- 
erage test weight per bushel of the va- 
rious classes, and a marked decrease in 
the percentage of the crop carrying dock- 
age. Smut dockage increased in the 
common white and white club wheats, and 
decreased in the red wheats, 


NOTES 


South American markets are about $1 
bbl out of line on flour from this coast. 


Thirty-eight pound eastern clipped oats 
are selling at $51@52 ton, prompt ship- 
ment. 


Eastern and southeastern markets are 
about 75¢ bbl below workable flour prices 
of interior mills. 


Soil conditions are fairly favorable for 
autumn work, and winter wheat seeding 
is general on a large acreage. 


No. 3 yellow corn, prompt shipment, 
is quoted at $60@61 ton; December 
shipment, $55. Manchurian spot corn is 
offered here at $63 ton, sacked. 


Receipts of flour at Seattle show a 
heavy falling off, compared with last 
year, being 164 cars for the season, 
against 556 a year ago. On the other 
hand, receipts at Portland are 558 against 
381. 


The movement of wheat to north coast 
terminals is considerably less than last 
season, being 1,412 cars for the season to 
date at Seattle, against 2,139 last year; 
2,341 at Portland, against 3,082; 1,390 
at Tacoma, against 1,525. 


Some of the Tacoma bakers have cut 
the retail price of bread from l5c to 13c. 
This is said to be on account of the re- 
fusal of certain bakers there to advance 
the retail price to 17c, which is the price 
prevailing at Seattle. The wholesale price 
for the 16-oz loaf still remains at 10c. 





UTAH 

Ocpven, Utan, Sept. 27.—Prevailing 
prices for soft wheat in the Utah-Idaho 
districts ranged $1.95@2 for No. 1 dur- 
ing the past week, with premiums of 20 
@30c bu for good varieties of hard 
wheat. The movement of grain containued 
steady, despite the embargo on Galves- 
ton shipments for export, the trend be- 
ing toward local mills and to California 


ports. Threshing from 
started throughout Utah and 


the stack has 
southern 
Idaho. 

Flour quotations on soft and family 

atents were $9.50@10 bbl f.o.b. Ogden, 

uring the week, hard wheat flour bring- 
ing $10.25@10.75, with even higher prices 
for some Kansas and northern hard wheat 
flours. Millfeed has been in good de- 
mand. 


The general trade of the mills has been 
reported fair, with some noticeable im- 
provements in the past week, increasing 
inquiries as well as kings of new con- 
tracts. About 75 per cent of the mills 
are operating. 

NOTES 

Operation of the Riverdale mill of the 
Holley Milling Co. has been resumed. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. has 
opened its buying office for southern 
Utah at Nephi. 

W. C. Bowman, president of the Scott 
County Milling Co. at Sikeston, Mo., has 
been visiting in Ogden this week. 

Operation of the Dubois (Idaho) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. plant is planned as 
soon as electric power lines have been 
completed to that point. 

Planting of winter wheat is under way 
throughout Utah, and in Millard Coun- 
ty, according to agricultural department 
reports, there is already a good stand of 
wheat. 


Cedar City, Utah, is to have another 
flour mill, a plant formerly at Washing- 
ton, Utah, having been purchased by 
William Matheson, Gordon Matheson and 
S. A. Higbee. It will be operated by 
electric power. 


H. J. Piepgras, formerly superintend- 
ent of the American Falls (Idaho) Mill- 
ing Co. plant, has purchased an interest 
in the Kimberly (Idaho) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., and will be connected with 
the latter company. 


The decision to operate the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. plant with electricity, pow- 
er being secured from the Utah Power & 
Light Co., has been made. A substation 
of the power company will be erected on 
the property of the milling company in 
Ogden. 

Seed growers of Utah and Idaho are 
preparing for the annual show of the 
Idaho Seed Growers’ Association to be 
held in Pocatello during January. B. 
F, Sheehan, secretary of the show, has 
announced that many fine exhibits of 
dicklow, Turkey red and early baart 
seeds will be made. . 


Excavation for the second unit of the 
Sperry Flour Co. plant in Ogden has 
been practically completed. This mill 
will have a ground area of 58x158, and 
eight stories in height, connected with 
the headhouse, which is now being com- 
pleted, by a viaduct. It will be built with 
an eventual capacity of 2,000 bbls, in- 
stallation being made for 1,000-bbl ca- 
pacity at first. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





- OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 27.—Condi- 
tions in the flour trade were materially 
improved this week by the ending of the 
strike of cereal workers at the local mills. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ........ 42,600 19,008 44 
Last week ........ 42,600 8,549 20 
Year ago .......+. 40,500 23,824 56 
Two years ago ... 33,000 19,437 58 


The mills are again in a position to 
make flour deliveries, but the demand is 
still rather light for the new crop. Prices 
are unchanged, based on $10.75 for pat- 
ents. 

The millfeed market firmed up during 
the strike, but buyers are not so keen to 
take hold, now that the mills are all 
operating again. For mill-run sellers 
ask $38.50@39 ton, while buyers offer 
$36.50@37.50. 

Wheat-buying has not yet been re- 
sumed on a large scale for this market, 
as the mills are generally well supplied. 
It is likely that most of the grain shipped 
in, in the next week or two, will be on 
consignment. 

With coarse grains weak, buyers show 
little interest in the market. Closing 


os 
nus 
get eae 


bids at the today were: sacked 
oats, $49.50@50; bulk clip 

@51; old corn, bulk, $57@59; new corn, 
bulk, $54@55; blue barley, $61@61.50; 
we os $60@61; eastern barley, bulk, 


, 


J. M. Lownspate. 


Decatur Mill Discontinues 

The American Hominy Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will hereafter market all its 
grain products through the general of- 
fices at Indianapolis, and the Suffern- 
Hunt Mills, Decatur, Ill, a subsidiary 
of that organization, will discontinue 
business. The new 1,200-bbl wheat mill 
of the American Hominy Co., located at 
Decatur, will be ready for operation 
about Dee. 1. 

H. H. Corman, who has been sales- 
manager of the Suffern-Hunt Mills, will, 
after Oct. 1, be located at Indianapolis, 
and will act in the capacity of sales- 
manager. Associated with him will be 
A. J. Gardner, who has heretofore been 
assistant manager of Moses Bros. Mills, 
Great Bend, Kansas. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the feed 
department at Decatur, will also make 
his headquarters at Indianapolis after 
Oct. 15. H. T. Morris, who has been 
with the Suffern-Hunt Mills, will re- 
main there as department manager, tak- 
ing charge of shipments from the mills. 
W. N. Chumard will be superintendent 
of- the mills at Decatur. It is under- 
stood that the wheat products in the 
new mill will be sold through new chan- 
nels, aside from the corn products of the 
American Hominy Co. 

C. H. CHatien, 








Hot Water Treatment for Seed 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 27.—The hot- 
water method of treating seed wheat to 
prevent smut, which produced good re- 
sults in Indiana last season in the few 
regions in which it was used, is being 
widely extended this season, reports show, 
and will include at least 35 counties. 
The movement is receiving the support of 
millers and grain dealers generally, who 
will share in the benefit resulting from 
better wheat. 

Not only are both loose and stinking 
smut killed by the process, but it also has 
shown a great tendency to kill cockle 
and cheat seeds, thereby partly destroy- 
ing these two weeds, which have caused 
considerable loss each year. Representa- 
tives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are in the state studying the 
method, with a view of extending it to 
other states. 

Improvements made by C. M. Job, Bar- 
tholomew County agricultural agent, in a 
machine used in treating the grain, have 
been officially approved by the federal ex- 
perts, who have ordered a smaller ma- 
chine of the same model, which is to be 
used in demonstrations. The addition 
made by Mr. Job is a stirring paddle, 
which keeps the wheat in motion during 
the testing process in a more satisfactory 
manner than the original method, which 
required the use of the operator’s hands. 

After a treatment of one minute in a 
vat of 120 degrees temperature the grain 
is dumped into a second vat, where the 
temperature of the water is 129 degrees, 
and is kept there for 10 minutes. It is 
here that the stirring paddle is used. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Complaint Against Bakery 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 27.—The 
Federal Trade Commission has announced 
formal complaint of unfair competition 
against the New England Bakery Co., 
of Boston. The commission alleges that 
the Boston concern distributed “an addi- 
tional loaf of bread to purchasers of one 
loaf at various times during 1919 in va- 
rious towns in which it sanekeote its prod- 
ucts, for the purpose of securing a com- 
petitive advantage.” The company was 
directed to file answer with the commis- 
sion, in Washington, Nov. 1. 

Joun J. Marrran. 





Condition of Manchurian Crops 

A cablegram from the American consul 
at Dairen, Manchuria, states that the 
crop prospects of Manchuria, exclusive 
of the Harbin district, are: paddy rice, 
normal; wheat, millet, barley and kao- 
liang, 80 per cent of normal; beans, up- 
— rice, and corn, 70 per cent of nor- 
mal. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


sac r 196 Ibs, to the retail 
“24 $12.30@12.50 


MOFCHAMES 2.00 a ceecseseecers . 
Spring patent, jute .......-«++- 11.60@11.80 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.15 @11.30 
Spring clears, jute ........+.+++- 8.50@ 9.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 6.75@ 7.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.60@11.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.40@10.75 
Straight, southern, jute .. 10.00@10.25 
Clear, southern, jute ........++- 8.00@ 8.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.15 @11.40 





Patent, 95 per cent ....-.-seeee 10.40@10.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......+.++++ 8.25@ 9.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.10 @7.30 
, 6.25 @6.50 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........- 
WHEAT—Springs easier, with less de- 
mand. Winters firmer, with a good inquiry 
from mills. Range for week, with com- 
parisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
hard. .226% @229 226% @227 226@227 
hard..223 @225 223% @225 223@224% 
red ...226% @227 226% @227 226@226% 
red ...223 @224% 223% @224% 223@223% 
nor, 8.240 @247 235 @250 226@229 
nor, 8.223 @255 226 @245 223@224 
ak nor.269 @285 260 @273 eee @erece 
CORN—Shippers, elevator interests and in- 
dustries buying. Prices lower, following De- 
ecember. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 


bo bo et to 


6 mix..... 142 @154 132 @145 120@130 
5 mix..... 146 @155% 134 @146 135@140 
4 mix..... 145 @157 133 @144 142@150 
3 mix..... 145 @157% 132% @146 144@152 
6 yel...... 144 @156 133 @145 120@142 
5 yel...... 144 @155 135 @148 140@149 
4 yel...... 144% @145% 1384 @139 140@155 
3 yel...... 143% @157 134 @148% 150@160 
3 white ..143%@156 135 @147% 163@176 


OATS—Offerings small, demand good, 
prices higher. Export buying around 500,000 
bus in the last few days. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 65 @72% 64 @68 70 @13% 
No. 3 wh 65% @73 63 @70% 12% @75% 
Standard ....@. woe +@..-- 2H @EN 
No. 2 wh 68% @73% 65 @71 74 @75% 
No. 1 wh 70 @73 67% @7I0%=«w«.«. - @..- 


RYE—Firmer and higher. No. 1 sold at 
$1.42% @1.43, No. 2 at $1.42@1.42%, and 
No. 3 at $1.41. September closed at $1.43 
bid; October, $1.43%; December, $1.46%; 
May, $1.65. 

BARLEY—Offerings not large, and buy- 
ing better. Maltsters and millers taking hold 
moderately. Malting, $1.26@1.37. New Sep- 
tember closed at $1.31%; December, $1.22%; 
May, $1.23%. 

CORN GOODS—Prices unsettled. Yellow 
corn meal $3.50, white $3.50, grits $3.60, corn 
flour $3.40, per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted): 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 235 273 105 188 
Wheat, bus.... 4,961 3,354 4,620 1,689 
Corn, bus...... 1,400 2,297 502 861 
Oats, bus...... 1,898 1,656 1,434 2,066 
Rye, bus....... 84 220 28 92 
Barley, bus.... 230 315 247 54 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 27 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.00 @12.25 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.00@11.55 
First clear, cotton ............+. 9.55@ 9.70 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 7.60@ 7.80 
Rye flour, straight, jute ....... 7.10@ 7.30 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 5.75@ 6.25 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... ees» @11.75 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, jute ........ eeee+@ 3,75 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, jute ........ coeee@ 8.70 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, jute ........ eee @ 3.65 


MILLFEED—Firmer. Standard bran, 
$38.50@39; standard fine middlings, $52.50@ 
63.50; flour middlings, $59; red dog, $64.50 
@65.50; rye feed, $50@51; oil meal, $72@ 
73,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 10@20c. Receipts, 
460 cars. Demand was good at all times 
from millers and shippers. No. 1 northern, 
$2.40@2.70; No. 2, $2.35@2.62; No. 3, $2.25 


BARLEY—Up 2@3c. Receipts, 187 cars. 
Most of the offerings were medium grades, 
choice being scarce. Maltsters and shippers 
were in the market at all times. No. 3, 
$1.36@1.40; No. 4, $1.20@1.35; feed and 
rejected, $1.05@1.22. 

RYE—Steady, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 45 cars. No. 
1, $1.42% @1.43; No. 2, $1.41@1.43; No. 3, 
$1.37 @1.41. 

CORN—Declined 5@6c, with demand fair 
from industries and shippers. Receipts, 142 
cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.40@1.48; No. 4 yellow, 


_ omitted in stocks): 


$1.39% @1.47; No. PB: mixed, $1.39@1.48; No. 
3 white, $1.40@1.47%. 
OATS—Prices advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 
258 cars. The call was good from cereal 
mills and shippers, while low-grades were 
slow. No. 2 white, 68@72c; No. 3 white, 
66@7ic; No. 4 white, 64@70c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
. 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 16,100 17,250 33,240 31,590 
Wheat, bus.. 616,400 1,207,700 13,660 23,529 
Corn, bus.... 195,990 196,980 120,430 89,300 
Oats, bus.... 570,180 649,600 531,200 469,906 
Barley, bus.. 293,590 171,360 89,670 79,075 
Rye, bus..... 62,750 39,700 1,200 48,600 
Feed, tons... 1,560 1,657 7,265 6,700 


DULUTH, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 





Standard patent ........csee05. $11.80 @12.30 
Wreeme GUGM. FEES we vec ccccccces 9.40@ 9.90 
Second clear, jute ...........+. 6.65@ 7.15 
BUG. 3 GOWAGTIMS oon he kos Cvetves 11.50@11.75 
POPU DORGORSE. coc boc ccccess ees 11.25 @11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


BE 05 5 b.0 0's oss oc tadetwescee $4.00 
PUPS WHITE THO 2. cicsewccceicccccccns 4.25 
a BS NS OE AS pwr 0 066s vicee ta eceoes 3.25 
PR BCG cc ene cesak sets bibasicedes 3.60 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 
Sept. 27.31,820 Sept. 28.21,226 Sept. 29.35,740 
Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 
Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 15.25,710 
Sept. 6.10,275 Sept. 7.15,840 Sept. 8. 9,630 

WHEAT—Receipts of dark northern very 
slim. Any cars offered for sale brought good 
price from milling interests. Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 spring well taken at considerable premium 
over fixed government basis. Durum and 
mixed wheat found takers, but buyers were 
more conservative in the matter of prices 
paid. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 27, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
Receipts by 
c~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 8 8,238 751 7 2,765 452 
2 dk nor |} 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor j 18 178 60 46 97 29 
All other 

spring .. 217 1,899 258 79 726 76 
1 am dur } 
1,2 dur jf 340 1,004 148 82 763 67 
All other 

durum .. 673 1,164 736 90 179 127 
Winter .... 8 379 25 9 115 24 
Mixed ..... ae os ee 240 683 249 
White oe ve ve 8 





Totals ..1,264 12,862 1,973 553 5,328 1,032 
FLAXSEED—Mostly under selling pres- 
sure. Argentine weakness and increased 
country movement to terminal markets in 
the Northwest induced this action. Cash 
houses offered no opposition, apparently be- 
ing disposed to let market work off to take 
advantage of lower buying levels. Future 
prices show net decline of 38@44c. Cash 
business limited to volume of receipts. Spot 
No. 1 and arrive this month closed 2@4c 
over September. Arrive 20 days, 2c over Oc- 
tober. Range of flaxseed futures: 
-——Close 
Opening Sept. 28 
Sept.22 High Low Sept. 27 1918 
Sept. .$4.87 $4.88 $4.55 $4.55 $3.98 
Oct. .. 4.67 4.74 4.24 + 4.28 3.91 
Nov. .. 4.53 4.57 4.13 4.17 3.88% 
Dec, .. 4.48 4.48 4.06 4.13 3.86% 
May .. 4.48 4.48 4.03 OS. sovvies 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 20 .... 62% @65 140% 95@125 
Sept. 22 .... 68% @66% 143% 95@125 
Sept. 23 -» 64% @66% 144 95 @125 
Sept. 24 -. 68% @66% 141% 95@125 
Sept. 25 .... 625% @65% 140 95@125 
Sept. oo «+++ 62% @65% 140% 95 @125 
Sept. 2 64% @67% 141 95 @126 
Sept. 28, 1918 69% @70% 161 85@ 95 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 27 (000's omitted), in bushels: 


7-——Domestic—_, -——-Bonded——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
COrm ....e- oe 12 oe 
Gms 6c kews 349 176 81 oe oe 18 
., Meee 2,968 366 564 ee os 
Barley .... 687 185 1,621 12 20 ‘2 
Flaxseed .. 69 72 241 bie o' 2 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











r——Receipts——. -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 150 4,804 936 11,278 418 
Durum .... 636 1,837 1775 52 1,024 403 
Winter .... 61 139 10 2 3 oe 
Totals ... 847 6,780 1,721 55 2,305 821 
es we 3 oe i os 8 
Cate cious. 12 249 64 5 847 5 
"Ea 600 447 659 217 213 679 
Barley .... 80 142 898 35 91 647 


Bonded... 5 15 2 Pas v6 oe 
Flaxseed .. 64 56 49 10 33 29 


KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140's or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


I Sn oh oo nin kin 0 6 0 oak oC eue a $11.15@11.75 
SE 5 sc GAs oi cb caabaos ces +++ 10.356@11.00 
Pe NE. cn aca i aebke cuesa woe 8.00@ 9.50 
oe Pee ee ye ror ee Tee eee 6.25@ 7.80 


MILLFEED—Steady, and not materially 
changed from last week. Demand very 
light, due to steel strike nervousness. Nomi- 
nal quotations: bran, prompt shipment $35 
@36, October-November delivery $35; brown 
shorts $50@51, October-November $49; gray 
shorts $52@53, October-November $52. 


WHEAT—Blanket permit system restored 
on wheat from country points, and daily 
arrivals limited to 135 cars. Very heavy 
demand developed during week, especially 
on dark hard. An increase of 7@12c noted. 
Red wheat in fair demand, with no yellow 
appearing on market toward latter part of 
week. Monday, 500 cars, the largest since 
lifting of embargo, arrived in Kansas City. 
Cash prices: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.35@2.55, 
medium $2.28@2.50, red $2.21@2.23; No. 2 
dark $2.33@2.54, medium $2.28@2.47, red 
$2.18@2.20; No. 3 dark $2.33@2.52, medium 
$2.22@2.40, red $2.15@2.18; No. 4 dark $2.30 
@2.40, medium $2.12@2.32, red $2.11@2.13. 

CORN—Country offerings plentiful, car 
shortage making large receipts impossible. 
Sales unusually slow, due to uncertainty of 
market. Pronounced weakness in futures 
evidenced late in week. Prices 7@1i0c up. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.58@1.59, 
No 3 $1.55@1.60, No. 4 $1.51@1.53; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.58@1.60, No. 3 $1.56@1.57, No. 
4 $1.55; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.58@1.60, No. 3 
$1.56@1.57, No. 4 $1.51@1.55. 


* WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.2,463,750 371,250 1,566,000 299,700 
Corn, bus... 651,250 166,250 28,750 279,000 
Oats, bus... 71,400 297,500 94,500 304,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 4,400 3,300 4,400 
Barley, bus. 28,500 49,500 34,900 32,500 
Bran, tons.. 1,960 380 3,240 1,480 
Hay, tons... 9,324 8,808 3,336 2,964 


Flour, bbis.. 32,175 17,550 105,950 68,250 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 27 


FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent $10.25@ 
11.10, 100 per cent $10@10.40, clear $7@7.50, 
low-grade $6@6.75; soft wheat patent $9.60 
@10.25, 100 per cent $9.45@9.60, clear $7@ 
7.75, low-grade $6@6.90; spring wheat pat- 
ent, new, $11.70@11.80; old held at $12@ 
12.50. 

MILLFEED—Bran sold at $36.50@39, and 
middlings at $60. White hominy feed sold 
at $55. Oat feed was quoted at $25, nomi- 
nal; No. 1 alfalfa meal in new sacks was 
offered at $37, and No. 2 at $33. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 1,039 cars, against 
1,339 last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, 
$2.25; No. 2 red, $2.21@2.22; No. 3 red, $2.18 
@2.19; No. 2 hard, $2.21. 


CORN—Demand fair, with prices un- 
changed to lic higher. Receipts, 141 cars, 
against 215. Closing prices: No. 1 corn, $1.48 
@1.50; No. 5 corn, $1.45; No. 1 yellow, $1.51 
No. 2 yellow, $1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.46@ 
1.48; No. 2 white, $1.50. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.90; cream 
meal, $4.10; grits and hominy, $4.20. 


OATS—Receipts, 212 cars, against 277. 
Demand fair, with prices 1@2c higher. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, 70@70%c; No. 8 
white, 69@70c; No. 4 white, 68c; No. 2 
mixed, 68 %c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.. 128,030 654,010 135,275 78,510 
Wheat, bus.1,611,122 410,550 1,683,150 620,210 
Corn, bus... 201,500 279,725 92,885 195,310 
Oats, bus... 572,000 240,000 426,390 426,840 
Rye, bus.... 12,100 1,100 2,695 2,140 
Barley, bus. 11,200 9,600 4,615 7,740 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $12.25 @12.50 
Spring long patent ............. 11.75 @12.00 
Spring first clear ............-+ 9.00@ 9.50 
ene DENIES Sdn cckwcerciseus 10.40 @10.65 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 9.90@10.15 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.75 @12.00 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.25 @11.50 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 8,00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@12.65 
City mills’ spring patent ....... «sees @12.65 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «eee + @11,.65 
City mills’ winter straight...... «eee» @11,40 


MILLFEED — Spring middlings firmer: 
otherwise unchanged, with demand slow 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $42@43.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $57@59; soft winter bran and mid- 
dlings, $60. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 661,157 bus; exports, 
776,606; stock, 3,236,219. Sales for week: 
No. 2 red winter, $3.35% @2.86%; No. 3, 
$2.33; No. 4, $2.29%; No. 56, $2.26; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.36; No. 2 mixed winter, $2.34@ 
nda No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.34%; 

, $2.31%; No. 4, $2.27%; No. 5, $2.20% 


@2.23%; southern red winter, garlicky, by 
sample, $1.90@2.30. 
CORN—Firmer; movement small, demand 
improving. Receipts, 3,672 bus; stock, 32,- 
789. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.85; range of southern for week, 
$1.55@1.85; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8@8.50. 
OATS—Higher; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 204,961 bus; stock, 467,431. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 76%c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 76c, sales. 
RYE—Easier; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 1,761 bus; stock, 319,151. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.52, nominal; southern bag lots for week, 
by bus at $1@1.35, as to quality and con- 
ition. 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $. -@41.50 





Winter wheat mixed feed.. . 47. 100@ 48. 00 
Winter wheat middlings - @48.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ 1221 @ 80.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@12.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 150 cars, 59 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 6 cars, 4 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 31 cars, 24 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 319,000 102,900 85,810 29,990 
Corn, bus..... 7,500 62,450 ..... 10,100 
Oats, bus..... 63,550 143,450 58,370 384,030 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $.....@12.55 
NOOR: 556 oop s Scie obec sees @12.55 
SE ST a atle ed og anand ike ste vaeee@ 9.50 
en, 8, Re E AR aa o oes» @12.55 
By Dee  WONRR 5.0% eave eves < sveee@ 8.00 
DE GNE S05 as band onebire cde seee+@ 7.50 
Sacked 

oo Oe are eee eee $.....@39.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@55.50 
NOE TNE, clk yn bh 0 6058 06.6. 4S ome s see» @56.50 
Flour middlings ............... «eee» @60,50 
Ree Ce UP BUD ip iad bces'cecs + «e+ » @67.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@61.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@59.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 80. 00@8!1. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... -. @66.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 11s @67.09 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «eee « @66.20 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

SN nt oh 65'hc Phish ee b UUs ees sees @68.75 
Cottonseed meal, 88 per cent... -.@71.50 


Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks:... “4 00@ 4.20 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton 26.00@27.00 
WHEAT—Good demand here for all kinds 
of wheat, but offerings of desirable grades 
were light. No. 2 red sold at $2.28, No. 3 
red at $2.24, and the lower grades, which 
were more plentiful, at the usual discount. 
Spring wheat scarce. No. 1 dark northern 
was quoted at $2.91% and No. 1 northern 
straight at $2.80, on track, through billed. 
CORN—The market advanced 6c from last 
week’s close and started downward, No. 1 or 
No. 2 yellow selling at $1.50, 8c lower. There 
was another advance at the close today, the 
same grades bringing $1.54. Holders seemed 
anxious to dispose of track receipts. 
OATS—Market very irregular, selling down 
2c, but closed %c higher than last week. 
Heavy receipts caused the break at one 
time. Offerings at the close were light, 
with but little demand. No. 1 white, 74% c; 
No. 2 white, 74%c; No. 3 white, 78%c: No. 4 
white, 72%c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Maltsters holding off. Old malt- 
ing was quoted at $1.40@1.46, and new at 
$1.33@1.40, on track. 
RYE—Good inquiry; no offerings except at 
higher prices than bids. No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.52, on track, through billed. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Receipts, 400 bbls, and 24,760,351 
lbs in sacks; exports, 3,040 bbls to London. 
Quotations, all on new-crop flour, to arrive, 
per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Winter straight, western ....... $10.10 @10.40 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 9.75 @10.00 
Kaneas straight ...........%... 11.25 @11.50 
Kansas short patent ........... 11.50@12.00 
Spring short patent ............ 12.00 @12.25 
Spring patent ...........+: ++ 11.50@12.00 
Spring first clear 9.50@10.00 





Fancy city mills and spring pat- 

ent, family brands ........... 12.75 @13.00 

WHEAT—Firm, with good export business. 
Receipts, 910,000 bus; exports, 714,548; stock, 
2,585,841. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator, government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, _ under No. 1; 
No, 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and steady. Quota- 
tions: $7.60@7.90, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks; some special fancy 
brands higher. 

CORN—Steady. Offerings light. Trade 
quiet. Receipts, 12,000 bus; stock, 14,986. 








ee 











October 1, 1919 


Quotations, car lots for trade: yellow, 
as to quality and location, $1.65@1.70 to 
arrive and $1.70@1.75 on spot. 
CORN GOODS—Dull. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$.... 
Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@4.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy... 
White table meal, fancy ... 
White corn flour, fancy ..... > 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... ....@4.00 





Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... nominal 
MILLFEED—Easier and quiet. Quota- 
tions, car lots, per ton: 
Soft winter bran— 
City mills, in 100-lb sacks... .$.....@50.00 


Western spot, in 100-ib sacks. none here 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 45.00@46.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot 

To arrive, lake- and-rail ...... 
White middlings, to 

100-lb sacks 
Standard middlings, 


soe» @ 45.00 
44.00 @ 45.00 
secctevecsciveves 68.00@64.00 


to arrive, 


WOOcID GRCKD 6 in cccceseveseses 57.50@58.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 70.00@71.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 57.50@58.50 


Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 53.00@54.00 


OATS—Firmer, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
184,487 bus; exports, 
Quotations: 
No. 1 white 
No. 2 white 
No. 3 white 
No. 4 white 

OATMEAL—Trade quiet and prices easier. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib sacks, 
$5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $8.30; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $4.90. 


180,600; stock, 246,462. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 27 


FLOUR—Quiet, with tendency to advance 
prices all along the line, some mills having 
added 50c bbl this week. Buyers in fairly 
good position to wait, owing to previous~pur- 
chases at lower levels. Rye flour, owing to 
export demand, stronger. Grain Corporation 
purchases were less than 10,000 bbls at top 
price of $10.18, jute, Baltimore. General 
quotations: fancy patent, $12.50 @12.75; 
standard patent, $11.60@12.25; first clear, 
$9.25@9.75; winter straight, $10@10.25; Kan- 
sas straight, $11@12.25; rye, $7.25@8,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 245,309 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,003,800 bus. 

CORN—Declined, with indications of 
heavy deliveries for September. Receipts at 
primary points were small, and the whole 
situation has the appearance of general 
weakness. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.64%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.63%; No. 2 mixed, $1.63%; 
No. 2 white, $1.65%; No. 3 white, $1.64%. 
Receipts, 8,400 bus. 

OATS—Market easier, 
declines, 
little actual export demand, 


and showed slight 
in sympathy with:corn. There was 
Quotations were 








77@79c, according to quality. Receipts, 
400,000 bus. 
BOSTON, SEPT. 27 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$12.50@13.25 
Spring patents, standard ....... 11.90@12.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.25@12.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.85 @11.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.40 @10.75 
Soft winter clears ...........6:. 10.25 @10.60 
MILLFEED—Slow demand, and market 
easier. Spring bran, $43; winter bran, $43.50; 


middlings, $58@60; mixed feed, $53@60; red 
dog, $70; second clears, $72; gluten feed, 
$71.12; hominy feed, $62.40; stock feed, 
$62.50; oat hulls, $30; cottonseed meal, $70, 
—all in 100's. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, and 
market lower. White corn flour, $4.15; white 
corn meal, $4.15; yellow granulated, $4; 
bolted yellow, $3.95; feeding, $3.20@3.25; 
cracked corn, $3.25@3.30; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.15; white corn flakes and cream 
of maize, $4.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand at $4.25 for 
rolled and $5.08 for cut and ground, in 
90-Ib sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-Receipts—, -—SBtocks—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 36,380 46,9650 ..... «ees 
Wheat, bus....576,570 234,500 396,984 845,530 
Corn, bus...... Meee “atean ccpuet's 7,336 
Oats, bus...... 37,925 63,050 316,595 62,336 
Rye, bus...... 11,050 4,320 111,185 71,753 
Barley, DUB... sees cvwvs 92,8566 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. CO Ate: evees,. ees 
Corn meal, bbls 820 GMS. cvecl Neves 
Oatmeal, cases. 500 |e Beve teri ee 
Oatmeal, sacks 4,212 Sen” cawas weaned 

WEEK’S EXPORTS (IN BUS) 

To— , Wheat Oats Barley 
Liverpool 94,000 99,440 ..... 
London ..... - 104,000 30,000 
Glasgow 185.000 30,925 





Koppervik, Norway, 
for orders 








Totals 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 30 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b, Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb cottons. ....$12.10@12.75 


Standard patent ............6..4. 11.70@12.25 
First clear, jute .............- - 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.75@ 7.00 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 30), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .. .»- $11.15 @11.36 
Durum flour ..... ’ «++ 10.15 @10.36 
Clear - 7.00@ 7.50 





TOP ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 





WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour — of Minneapolis mills 
h comparisons, is 


four is shown in 
the subjoined table: ¢ 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Oct. 4..... 390,175 446,965 311,955 
Sept. 27... 471, 030 418,520- 405,240 288,730 


Sept. 20... £49,605 400,940 432,605 338,660 
Sept. 13... 467,836 398,660 459,345 392,695 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Oct. 4.002 sevnce  sveece 13,715 23,185 
Sept. 27 2,100) ..s0+- 6,560 8,380 
Sept. 20... 16,030 ...... 13,510 14,180 
Sept. 13... 10,130 ...... 13,845 19,700 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -~—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
July 19. 65 69,8865 146,360 41,085 70 eae 
July 26. 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 oa) 375 
Aug. 2. 64 68,535 154,230 124,200 610 a0% 
Aug. 9. 65 70,035 181,570 137,445 1,030 2,210 
Aug. 16. 65 70,035 139,520 168,775 1,035 1,815 
Aug. 23. 65 70,035 180,635 182,265 ++. 1,980 
Aug. 30. 65 70,035 221,130 228,190 1,790 3,095 
Sept. 6. 65 70,035 204,850 205,875 205 3,985 
Sept. 13. 64 68,935 233,464 263,150 1,350 5,305 
Sept. 20. 64 68,935 228,110 249,185 305 3,615 
Sept. 27. 49 54,820 244,470 221,085 ++. 4,625 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Sept. 30), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Sept. 30 Year ago 
DORR: is nwceer» feos $35.00@36.00 $29.50@29.85 
Stand. middlings.. 46.00@47.00 31.58@31.77 


Flour middlings... 56.00@57.00 31.18@31.36 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 63.00@64.00 31.12@31.36 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $61.00 @62.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.00@60.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.00@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.00@56.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. .....@47.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 





Corn meal, yellowt ..........++. 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white® ...........+. - 7.560@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... - 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit . -+ 10,55@10.65 
Graham, standard, bbit 10.35 @10.45 
Rolled Gate®® wececcccscccsccrs eeees@ 4.15 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00@25.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00@30.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00 @ 47.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed of] meal® .......ceee0% 67.00 @68.00 


*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


tPer bbl in 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark nerthern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.2 2.18% 
BOG GOTIRE coc ccccccccese 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 
DUPUM ccc cwcccsesvcecss 
Red durum ......... ° 


Dark hard winter 
Hard winter ......... 
Yellow hard winter ..... 
Red winter ............:+ 
Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
ype Corn Oats Rye 
146@147 64% @67% 140% @140% 
+ 149@150 64% @66% 138% @139% 
25. 146@147 63% @66% 138% @139 
26. 146@147 63% @66% 138% @139% 
27. 146@148 65% @67% 139% @140% 95@127 
29. 144@14565 @68 139% @139% 9%7@127 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: 8 





Barley 
95 @126 
95@127 
95 @126 
96@127 





Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1918 
Wheat, bus...... 3,823,020 3,628,680 4,675,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 15,686 13,689 21,288 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,487 2,975 899 
Corn, bus 51,700 61,600 440,690 
Oats, bus 574,490 669,160 1,911,960 
Barley, bus 411,670 485,440 1,202,320 
Rye, bus 283,560 .284,270 590,520 
Fiaxseed, bus .... 260,820 231,820 234,360 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 28 

Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 792,550 909,720 466,980 
Flour, bbis ...... 532,339 420,970 485,716 
Milistuf, tons ... 21,522 19,741 16,965 
Corn, bus ........ 33,900 51,680 79,800 
Oats, bus ........ 369,460 495,850 712,860 
Barley, bus ...... 385,000 871,790 489,800 
Rye, bus ......+. 181,890 198,800 141,120 
Flaxseed, bus .... 53,040 26,790 12,720 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 28 ee 29 
- Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1918 917 
No, 1 hard ..... 141 155 315 








No. 1 northern... 49 44 4,797 1 
No. 2 northern... 31 20 647 eee 
Other grades ...4,227 3,782 2,261 217 

Totals ....... 4,448 4,001 8,020 218 
Im 1916 ..... 6os@jO5D  BCTB cele tee 
In 1916 ........ 726 Se eae. Vedinn 
Bh ADRS 2.0 d0 io BOOT COTS ccc awecs 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in aire vase omitted): 
eo bsg “a” “+ 
Sep. 27 Sep. 20 “fois 
Corn ... 5 5 4 
Oats ....4,063 3,934 2, 189 1,007 5,628 
Barley ..1,107 974 1,026 305 
Rye ....5,947 5,549 1,358 107 28 
Flaxseed. 28 32 13 19 7 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, -———Duluth——, 


Track To arr. he ame Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 23 ...$4.71 4.58 76 4.72 4.54 
Sept. 24... 4.66 4.54 ‘ 70% 4.67 4.42 
Sept. 25... 4.61 4.29% 4.65 4.62 4.27 
Sept. 26... 4.61 4.30% 4.65% 4.62 4.28 
Sept. 27... 4.54 4.30% 4.58 4.55 4.28 
Sept. 29... 4.14% 4.11 4.14 4.44 4.11 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 261 234 121 28 13 19 
Duluth..... 64 56 49 69 72 


Totals.... 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Sept. 
27, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Minneapolis 689 614 91 55 
Duluth ......... 109 139 61 67 
Totals ........ 798 653 142 122 





Wheat and Flour Freight Rates 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 











To— To— 
Albany ........ - 31.5 New York* .. P 
Baltimore ...... 29.6 New Yorkt .. 
Baltimore* ..... 29.6 Ogdensburg . le 
Baltimoret ..... 29.56 Philadelphia ... 30. 
Binghamton .. 29.56 Philadelphia* .. 30.5 
Boston ...... --- 34.5 Philadelphiat .. 30.5 
Boston* ........ 31.56 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont ........ 32.6 Portland ....... 34.6 
Buffalo 25.5@29.6 Portland*® ...... 31.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quobec ......... 39.6 
Corning 29.56 Richfield apts 31.5 
Decatur . + 19.0 Rochester ... 29.5 
Elmira .. -. 29.56 Rockland . -. 34.6 
WEED a cevecacecss 23.5 St. Joseph . Se sbes 19.6 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 31.6 
Hornell ........ 29.5 Scranton ....... 30.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
| PP 29.56 Syracuse ....... 29.6 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy ..... evccse OB8 
Louisville ...... 25.6 Utica ...... 30.6 
Montreal ....... 34.56 Wayland ...... 29.5 
Mount Morris ... 29.56 Chicago (local)... 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.6 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... $2.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 





Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: -~Ex-lake—, Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond - 21% #%16% =.... IT ca a 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 eben 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% . 16% 
Albany ....... 290%  cesoe BW 
Utica .... 16% 17% .... 
Syracuse 16% 17 
Rochester 20% 16% 17 

CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 lbs on 
flour to various points east are shown here- 






with: 

To— To— 
Albany ......... 24.0 New York City.. 26.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
Boston ..... +++. 27.0 Pittsburgh 1 
Buffalo ...... «++ 16.0 
Elmira ......... 22.0 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Sept. 29.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 


Sep. 28 Sep. 29 


Destination— se 27 7 20 1918 1917 
London ........ eo oe 
Liverpool ...... ; o° 13 
Glasgow ....... 1 3 wa 
Dunkirk ....... es 18 
Manchester .... 1 oe 
Antwerp ...... 86 96 es es 
WRARCS 2.200000 $1 33 10 15 
are oes es ‘ 2 17 
Rotterdam - 5 13 os 
Gibraltar ...... 184 1 ée 
Copenhagen ... 1 1 o< 
Norway ....... «2 9 a 
GE BEdde nuh 20 3 5 oe 4 
ae “wh 1 
San Domingo .. oe 2 
Other W. L’s .. 11 ee 13 
Cen. America .. 3 2 ee 2 
i ET ‘ es 6 
Other 8. A. .... ee ee 5 
Others ......... 24 108 oe 7 

Totals ...... - 361 281 38 69 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Millis Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Sept. 28 Sept. 29 


Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....471,030 449,605 413,520 405,240 
St. Paul ....... 1,630 14,915 9,240 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 31,820 27,345 22,095 35,740 








Milwaukee ..... 16,000 12,500 13,000 11,000 

Totals ....... 530,480 504,365 427,855 451,980 
Outside mills*..232,835 ...... BOOB oo cnss 

Ag’gate sprg..763,315 ...... 639,700 ..... ° 
St. Louis ...... 41,300 43,700 42,600 41,450 
St. Louist ..... 60,100 59,900 53,900 49,400 
Buffalo ........ 155,640 143,525 163,740 79,200 
Rochester ..... 10,900 12,300 11,600 6,700 
Chicago ....... 24,750 23,750 27,750 24,750 


89,500 85,200 69,300 


Kansas City.. 60, 
'370, 805 362,975 298,847 234, 565 


Kansas Cityt. 





Omaha 18,635 20,095 ...... weseee 
Toledo . 46,500 46,500 31,500 39,050 
Toledof 74,975 69,535 66,449 93,255 
Nashville** --179,260 192,235 114,897 156,900 


Portland, Oreg.. 19,010 8,550 28,824 19,435 
Seattle ........ $9,170 34,110 27,735 11,245 
Tacoma ....... 47,120 40,280 32,960 30,275 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 28 Sept. 29 
Sept. 27 Sept. 20 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...... 86 82 79 79 
oe | Pe 49 60 88 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 86 74 61 99 
Outside mills* .... 76 55 69 _ 90 
Average spring... 82 75 72 83 
Milwaukee ,....... 67 70 70 92 
St. Louis ......... 82 86 84 82 
RT aS 77 77 70 64 
POD aradesctecs 93 86 98 47 
Rochester ........ 59 66 62 33 
GRORMO cece ceccc's 92 91 85 93 
Kansas City ...... 5 90 84 79 
Kansas Cityt ..... 86 85 76 81 
| ree eee 77 83 oe 
ZOOM actevccsces 97 99 66 81 
Toledof ......se5 94 97 69 86 
Nashville** ....... 80 87 63 97 
Portland, Oregon.. 44 20 56 57 
WORST Pe civsveees 74 65 59 39 
DRG 6.00 bc vvven 82 70 57 53 
DOORS acs ccancvs 78 76 70 73 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 27 at 
all above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent.from week ending Sept. 20. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFilour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 














Sept. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
se ator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. Dei Ss cin eele-ee 384 48 61 es 
Seapine Wess Seibne 251 38 13 5 
Consolidated ..... 309 3 16 5 
Ogilvies ......... 466 19 50 oe 
Western ......... 175 19 6 4 
Grain Growers ... 365 164 112 ee 
Fort William .... 161 59 25 
Bastern ......... 8 13 ee es 
a) Ee WL badd bdo oe 427 105 20 7 
Northwestern .... 339 57 35 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 581 142 79 
Thunder Bay .... 275 190 38 1 
Can. Gov’t ...... 138 65 10 3 
Sask. Co-op. 811 87 44 10 
Richardson ...... 151 24 oe 2 
Dav. & Smith ... 102 79 34- oe 
Totals ......... 4,940 1,113 542 39 
Year ago ........ 1,649 1,810 587 67 
Receipts ......... 3,333 565 283 10 
Lake shipments.. 2,956 264 54 ae 
Rail shipments... 64 84 22 4 
*Overshipped. 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 17 
No. 1 northern. .1,797 
No. 2 northern. .1,066 
No. 3 northern... 883 
Bee Bs ke ced anes 281 
en BEL 107 
ee re eee 18 
Durum ......... 18 
Others ......... 763 
Pete bs. caves 4,940 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





7-—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

e 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 24. 636 442 169 740 683 469 
Sept. 25... 325 498 114 809 52 596 
Sept. 26 ... 330 623 67 665 4382 691 
Sept. 27 ... 466 609 67 820 611 734 
Sept. 29... 811 960 67 878 754 683 
Sept. 30 . 267 570 65 1,145 656 839 

Totals ..2,735 3,702 689 5,057 2,988 4,012 ~ 
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WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 





Prices Show Decidedly Easier Feeling—Bran 
Prices Believed to Be at Bottom— 
Less Call for Middlings 

Miuwavxer, Wis. Sept. 29.—Feed 
rices have shown a decidedly easier feel- 
g the past week. Middlings were espe- 
cially weak, and prices in all markets 
have fallen off $1@2 ton. Bran was 
fairly steady most of the time, and values 
have not eased off as much as heavy 
feeds. Offerings, however, for October 


delivery were discounted 50c@$1_ ton._ 


There was a better call for bran on 
the decline, and many of the larger job- 
bers bought moderately well for later 
shipment. There is a feeling that bran 
price is at the bottom for the present, 
but middlings are expected to work lower. 
The excessive premiums on heavy feeds 
have held for five months, and are now 
expected to be materially reduced. 

The call for middlings has fallen off 
sharply, and prices are expected to de- 
cline. Mills behind on their orders for 
the past month are about caught up, and 
are asking for bids. Shippers are buying 
only what they have orders for, and do 
not care to go long at present asking 
prices. 

Southwestern markets were firmer on 
bran, but easier on middlings. Consid- 
erable bran was picked up last week at 
low prices. Mills are fairly well booked 
up, and are not forcing sales. Hominy 
feed was easier, and offerings quite free. 
Heavy feeds were offered for October de- 
livery, but shippers bought little. Oat 
feed was weak and freely offered. Mix- 
ers are well stocked,-and in some cases 
were willing to resell. 

There was a fairly active demand for 
bran from the East early in the week, 
but later fell off as prices were advanced. 
Middlings were slow sale for shipment, 
but spot stuff moved fairly well. Most 
large buyers have considerable feed 
bought for October shipment at rather 
low figures, and show little interest in 
buying for prompt shipment. Stocks are 
moderate, but sufficient to meet present 
requirements. Transit stuff at eastern 
junction points moved well, and brought 
satisfactory prices. 

The call from the central states was 
slow. Buyers were able to obtain what 
they needed for immediate use from near- 
by mills. Demand for barley feed was 
not so brisk. Shippers report a moderate 
demand for mixed cars, but business was 
generally slow. Jobbers are waiting for 
signs from the trade before making pur- 
chases of any account. 

Values in the Northwest were reduced 
sharply, especially on heavy feeds. There 
were liberal sales made of bran, and the 
trade was generally willing to pay asking 
prices. Feed for October shipment was 
discounted about $1 ton. The car situa- 
tion hampered many of the mills from 
making better deliveries. Country mills 
were offering more freely than a week 
ago, and all had a few cars to sell. 

Gluten feed declined $2 ton, and oil 
meal was off $2@3. Crushers have con- 
siderable piled up which they are anxious 
to dispose of. The export demand for 
cake has dropped out completely, prices 
now being $2 ton under the cost of meal. 
There was little call for hominy, and 
values have been gradually declining. 
Brewers’ grains were slow sale; demand 
has fallen off, but offerings have been 
rather light. There was very little im- 
provement in Wisconsin demand. Coun- 
try dealers have fair stocks, and pastur- 
age continues good, heavy rains the past 
week having placed it in excellent condi- 


tion. 
H. N. Witsonr. 





Ambassador Francis Returns 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 27.—After three 
years of service as ambassador to Russia, 
former Governor David R. Francis re- 
turned to St. Louis Sept. 25. He was 
met at the station by a large reception 
committee, which included several mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange, and 
headed by Mayor Kiel. 

Ambassador Francis departed from St. 
Louis March 27, 1916, to take charge of 
his diplomatic duties. Before his de- 
parture, he was a guest of honor at a 
series of farewell receptions, ending with 
a public reception on the Merchants’ Ex- 
change floor. A welcome home banquet 


e 


was given ag He cam. says spon the 
Missouri Athletic Club under auspices 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, Chamber of 
Commerce, and the city administration. 
Ambassador Francis was president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange in 1884, and a 
table was reserved at this banquet for all 
former a of the exchange. About 
1,000 of the city’s leading business and 
ase men, including many mem- 
ers of the exchange, listened with rapt 
attention to the ambassador’s after- 
dinner speech regarding the stirring inci- 
dents surrounding his career as repre- 
sentative of the United States in Russia 
during the war. Perer Derwen. 





JULIUS H. BARNES ON TOUR 


Addresses Bakers’ Convention—Speaks in 
Omaha and Kansas City—To Spend 
Some Time in California 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, left New York Sept. 23 for a 
trip to the Pacific Coast, during which 
he will address members of the grain 
trade in various cities, including Chicago, 
Omaha, Kansas City, San _ Francisco, 
Portland, Oregon, and St. Louis. He 
addressed the bakers’ national conven- 
tion in Chicago on the 24th, and spoke to 
the grain trade in Omaha at a meeting 
arranged by C. T. Neal, second vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, on the 25th. On the 26th 
the Wheat Director discussed problems 
connected with the handling of the pres- 
ent crop before the national farm con- 
vention in Kansas City. 

Mr. Barnes will spend some days in 
Los Angeles, after which he will go to 
San Francisco to speak to California 
grain men at a meeting in charge of 
Walter A. Starr, second vice-president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, and 
to Portland, where he will talk to mem- 
bers of the grain trade at meetings ar- 
ranged by M. H. Houser, second vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation. On Oct. 15 Mr. Barnes will 
address the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, in St. Louis, and he has been 
asked to speak to the members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade the next day. 





Wheat Price Raised 2c 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 30.— (Special 
Telegram)—Grain dealers and millers in 
Indianapolis have raised the prices they 
have been paying for wheat 2c bu. On 
the wagon market No. 1 red is now bring- 
ing $2.15 bu, No. 2 red $2.12 and No. 3 
red $2.08, with other grades on their 
merits, 

In explanation, it was said that the ad- 
vance was due to a desire for more grain, 
and that it was a normal and reasonable 
increase. It also was said that the raise 
had no connection with efforts of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions to compel the payment of $2.16 for 
No. 1 wheat, with other grades in pro- 
portion. 

For the most part, Indiana millers and 
grain dealers have been paying $2.11 for 
No. 1 wheat. This, the farmers’ organi- 
zations have insisted, permitted too much 
as a handling charge, in view of the gov- 
ernment’s fixed price at the basic mar- 
kets of Chicago and New York. They 
declared the producer should have five 
cents more & bushel. Evidence was re- 
cently heard in a test case in this city by 
a representative of the. United States 
Grain Corporation, and the question now 
is being considered at Washington. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





New Maryland Milling Company 

Bautrmore, Mp., Sept. 27.—The Monk- 
ton (Md.) Roller Mills, Inc., with a daily 
capacity of 2,000 bbls flour and 128,000 
Ibs feed, and representing an: estimated 
investment of $450,000 and a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000, divided equally be- 
tween 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
and common stock, is in prospect. It is 
the intention of the projectors to build 
a model mill, 44x116, and consisting of 
eight stories and basement, with elec- 
tricity for power and with storage for 
250,000 bus grain, 60,000 bbls flour and 
2,500 tons feed. The foundations for the 
mill have already been prepared, and 
work on the superstructure will be start- 
ed shortly. The officers of the new con- 
cern are: Otis E. McCoy, president; Jo- 
seph E. McCoy, vice-president; Hugh 
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Day, treasurer; J. Edgerton Brickwedde, 
secretary and attorney; Thomas B. 
Wolfe, general manager; J. W. Spahr, 
mill superintendent. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


LABOR AND THE FARMER 


Growers of Four States Ask Representation 
at Labor Conference to Be Held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 6 


Inpranarouis, Inp., Sept, 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Representatives of grain 
growers and farmers in general in the 
states of Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and 
Missouri met at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Monday, and agreed to re- 
quest President Wilson to have them 
equally represented with capital and 
labor in the manufacturing industry, at 
the conference that is to be held in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 6, to consider the labor situa- 
tion. The local meeting was arranged by 
the farmers’ organizations of the four 
states. 

The labor situation was discussed at 
length with reference to the effect that 
it is having on grain products and live- 
stock. It was brought out that in the 
matters to be considered at the national 
gathering the grain grower is as greatly 
concerned as either capital or labor in 
manufacturing, and for that reason, it 
was declared, is entitled to equal repre- 
sentation. The views of the meeting will 
be presented to the President in the form 
of resolutions, © 

The representatives at the session were 
John G. Brown, president of the Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations; 
Lewis Taylor, general secretary of the 
organization; W. H. Hickman and Wil- 
liam Bosson, of Indiana; C. A. Bingham, 
of Michigan; Chester H. Gray, of Mis- 
souri, and Eugene Funk, of Illinois. 

Epwarp H., Ziecner. 








WHEAT IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Reports Up to Sept. 17 Indicate Smaller 
Than Last Year, but of a 
Superior Quality 


Lonpnon, Ene., Sept. 17—Owing to 
the wet weather experienced during the 
latter part of August, it was feared that 
a good deal of the English wheat crop 
would be ruined. Fortunately, the weath- 
er improved, and lately has been excep- 
tionally fine, allowing farmers to com- 
plete their harvesting under ideal condi- 
tions. Judging from the various reports 
received, the wheat crop of the United 
Kingdom will be considerably less than 
last year, when, according to the esti- 
mates, there were 90,000,000 bus. The 
crop this year is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 75,000,000 bus, but the 
quality of this year’s wheat is a good 
deal superior to that of 1918. So far, 
very little new wheat has been marketed. 

C. F. G. Rares. 





Increased Trade of New South Wales 

The value of the exports from the 
state of New South Wales for the 10 
months ended April 30, 1919, was $202,- 
580,937, an increase of $55,308,900 over 
the 10 months ended April 30, 1918. The 
imports during the same period were 
$171,498,424, which is 23 per cent higher 
than the previous record imports. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 27 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..3,447 32 452 316 71 
Boston ..... 614 roe 89 73 52 
Buffalo ....11,546 48 1,608 1,283 241 
Chicago ...13,479 977 7,346 2,500 251 
Afloat .... 153 alge eve aoe ese 
Detroit ..... 7 36 182 133 eee 
Duluth ..... 1,264 eee 349 2,967 687 
Galveston ...2,968 ope 53 ees 229 
Indianapolis. 453 197 305 24 ose 
Kan, City.. .15,416 56 1,213 266 o+e 
Milwaukee ..1,881 372 1,305 354 329 
Minneapolis 4,447 5 4,063 5,947 1,107 
N. Orleans... .3,455 66 440 oce 3,417 
Newp. News. 371 vie 120 oe 139 
New York...5,019 4 888 312 320 
Omaha ..... 5,566 157 629 118 109 
Peoria ...... 18 23 525 eee eee 
Philadelp’a. 2,387 15 252 4 23 
St. Louis... .3,339 52 231 97 2 
Toledo ...... 1,618 10 164 323 3 
Canals ...... 32 ove 56 420 40 
Lakes ...... 4,141 nos Ta) ate 35 
Totals ...81,683 2,050 20,260 15,187 6,055 
Last year ..90,623 6,511 26,157 3,829 2,679 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
4,006,000 bus; corn, 300,000; rye, 772,000. 
Decreases—Oats, 668,000 bus; barley, 256,000. 
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BRITISH RAILROAD STRIKE 


Virtually All Traffic in England, Scotland 
and Wales Stopped—Service Partly 
Resumed This Week 


The most far-reaching strike Great 
Britain ever has experienced was put 
into effect on Saturday morning, Sept. 
27. Virtually all railway traffic in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales stopped on 
that date, Local transportation in Lon- 
don and other cities was partly inter- 
rupted, and complete suspension was 
threatened. 

Defection from the ranks of the strik- 
ers and efforts made by the government 
have resulted, since then, according to the 
press dispatches from London, in a par- 
tial resumption of service on the rail- 
roads, and other means of transportation 
have been organized in order to supply 
the population with foodstuffs. One hun- 
dred trains were running on Monday, 
and others were being added. There has 
been little violence, but troops are guard- 
ing some of the lines, 

The government has declared that it 
will not recede from its position, and it 
is quoted by an Associated Press repre- 
sentative as asserting that it expects to 
govern and not to be run by a section of 
the community. It appears confident of 
being able to break the strike. Public 
sentiment is said to be with the govern- 
ment. Hundreds of thousands have vol- 
unteered their services, including organi- 
zations of discharged soldiers and sailors. 
The milk supply, according to the press 
dispatches, is adequate in Londom Tor- 
pedo destroyers are being employed to 
distribute food along the coasts. Motor 
transport is being used in the distribu- 
tion inland. 

Premier Lloyd-George, in a_ public 
statement on the day of the opening of 
the strike, declared that it had been pre- 
cipitated by an “anarchist conspiracy” 
for “subversive ends,” and pledged the 
government to employ all the resources 
of the state to combat it. He said, fur- 
ther: 

“In a long and varied experience I can 
recall no strike entered into so lightly, 
with so little justification, and such en- 
tire disregard for public interest. The 
strike is not one in which it can be con- 
tendea that the workers are seeking to 
wring fair wages from harsh employers, 
whose profits are believed to be exces- 
sive. In this case the railway men are 
dealing direct with the community. 

“The state is now running the railways 
at a loss, due in the main to the enormous 
increase made in the wages of the rail- 
way workers since the beginning of the 
war, and also the great reduction in the 
hours of labor. This loss is being borne 
by the general taxpayer, and will soon 
have to be passed on to the general pub- 
lic in the form of increased fares and 
charges. On its merits the strike is in- 
explicable.” 

The strikers are members of two great 
railway organizations, the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Society of En- 
gineers and Firemen. It was considered 
possible that the Miners and Transport 
Workers’ unions, the latter of which in- 
cludes the dock workers, would join 
them. 

London busmen and street car opera- 
tors, after a long session on Tuesday, 
postponed decision on a sympathetic 
strike. They had planned originally to 
walk out on Tuesday night. 

An indication of the far-reaching ef- 
fect of the strike was given in this coun- 
try on Monday, when the United States 
Shipping Board canceled all sailings to 
ports in Great Britain until the situation 
was cleared up. 





Gulf Storm Damages Flour 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—Nearly 
100 cars of flour were caught in the Gulf 
storm and flood at the port of Galveston. 
Of these, 86 were reported caught in the 
high water on terminal tracks at Gal- 
veston and damaged by water to the 
extent of 20 to 25 per cent, with exact 
damage not determinable until recondi- 
tion has been accomplished. Nearly all 
of the flour was destined for Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and was shipped by Texas 
mills. Damage to the shipments was fully 
covered by insurance, 

R. E. Srerure. 
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MR. BARNES ON WHEAT GUARANTY 





Wheat Director Points Out Defects of Present System—Problems Involved in 
Termination of Control—Removal of Import and Export Embargoes 


At the convention of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry in Chi- 
cago last week, Julius H. Barnes, United 
States Wheat Director, spoke in detail on 
the relation of government control to the 
bakers. His comments on the general 
features of the present situation, which 
are of importance to the grain trade and 
the milling and baking industries alike, 
were as follows: 

The guaranteed price by law was a 
stimulative measure, of which I did not 
approve. I feel there are sounder and 
more flexible assurances which would not 
so arbitrarily disturb the balance of pro- 
duction in other crops. 

That wheat price guaranty had two 
effects that are regrettable: 

1. The creation of an extensive wheat 
acreage, part of it at the expense of other 
useful crops better suited to a portion 
of the wheat-sown area; and this is con- 
firmed by the disappointing actual wheat 
yield. 

2, The necessary continuation of some 
agency to make the price guaranty effec- 
tive, and thus maintaining the injection 
of government control and interference 
in private business beyond the actual war 
period. 

The overplus of wheat acreage will 
probably be corrected in this coming year. 
The Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready soundly advised the sowing of a 
lesser acreage than last year’s stimulated 
and expanded one. 


RETURN TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The’ problems, however, of returning 
the wheat and flour trade to private en- 
terprise are many and complex. 

So liquid is the flow and price of wheat, 
so closely adjusted worid supply to world 
requirements, so soundly influenced day 
by day by world price-making factors, 
such as crop progress or deterioration 
somewhere in the world, that the with- 
drawal of a government agency, with its 
arbitrary and fixed price, and the substi- 
tution of the delicate commercial engine 
that functioned so soundly for so many 
years, is one of great difficulty. 

Unless the price level at which that 
government agency must operate happens 
at the termination of its activities to be 
also the price level at which private en- 
terprise and the play of conflicting mar- 
ket influences have also crystallized, the 
transfer of function may be attended by 
considerable distress and loss. 

The world-price of wheat today is very 
clearly fully equal to the guaranty basis 
which the Grain Corporation is now mak- 
ing effective by its purchases. The Grain 
Corporation is daily declining to sell cus- 
tomers who would like to buy wheat on 
that basis, because its accumulations do 
not warrant sales beyond the quantities 
currently required by our old associates 
in war. 

But wheat, being a world-crop, yearly 
adjusted to the consuming requirements 
of the entire globe, is perhaps more sen- 
sitive than any other crop to price influ- 
ences, and conditions change rapidly 
month by month as crops mature in some 
part of the globe. 

We have endeavored by trade contracts 
and assurances to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the extraordinary hazards of 
such a transfer of function, but with the 
closest study and with the fullest exer- 
cise of what experience and ability we 
may possess, the hazards are there, and 
this word of warning as the season of 
transfer may approach is_ certainly 
timely. 

LARGE STOCKS ON HAND 


When I tell you that the mill elevator 
stocks of this country are today about 
15 per cent larger than those of a year 
ago and that the total stocks in all posi- 
tions off the farm are almost 40 per cent 
larger than a year ago, you will see that 
either the security of those trade con- 
tracts is permitting and encouraging pri- 
vate trade to function to a larger extent 
than a year ago, or else we are driven to 
the conclusion that there may be a wide- 
spread feeling that, with the transfer of 
those functions, wheat may sell higher 
than the guaranteed price level. 


It is too early in the crop movement to 
express any definite conclusion on that 
point. But the difficulties presented by 
the problems of the necessary withdrawal 
of this public agency, with its stabilizing 
hand, should not be increased by any 
measure of purely speculative anticipa- 
tion of private gain. Those contracts 
were devised to afford security for the 
normal processes of handling, so that the 
flow of this primary food to the consumer 
and through processes that translate raw 
grain into the finished product should not 
be obstructed nor checked by the hazards 
of extraordinary loss possibilities. 


ELIMINATION OF EMBARGOES 


One of the steps for the substitution 
of the fair play of commercial influences 
will be the elimination of export and 
import embargoes now existing on wheat 
and wheat flour. 

It is not a satisfactory condition—that 
existing today—when in the great milling 
center of Minneapolis some varieties of 
wheat are selling from 50 to 60 cents per 
bushel above the fair price level of the 
national guaranty, even though those 
varieties are in light supply because of 
unfavorable crop development, and even 
though the food product from them fur- 
nishes a small part of the national bread. 

It is an especially difficult situation 
when, only a few miles away, across the 
border, those same varieties of wheat are 
obtainable at considerably lower prices, 
though still above the general wheat price 
level of all varieties in the United States. 

I lay this special emphasis because, in 
the logical withdrawal of this government 
agency, both export and import embar- 
goes should go at the earliest practicable 
moment, and there may follow some price 
disturbance to which the affected trades 
should look forward as unavoidable. 


PORTLAND STRIKE BROKEN 


Mills 





Resume Operations with Non-Union 
Labor—Wage Scale Unchanged— 
Labor Problems Elsewhere 


Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 27.—The 
strike of cereal workers at the local mills 
is at an end. The first important devel- 
opment toward this conclusion came when 
the Portland Flouring Mills and Kerr 
Gifford & Co.’s mill resumed operations, 
having been idle since the strike was de- 
clared. Both mills reopened with non- 
union labor. On Wednesday, after a 


" meeting of officials of the grain-handlers’ 


and cereal workers’ union, announcement 
was made that the strike had been defi- 
nitely terminated. 

The millers held no conferences with 
the labor representatives, and made no 
concessions. The men went back to work 
under the same wage scale and working 
conditions as before the strike. No prom- 
ise was made by the mills to reinstate 
the men who went out on strike, but they 
will be taken back as fast as places are 
available for them. 

A slight reduction of pay has been 
effected at the Kerr Gifford mill. At 
this plant, where the mill and elevator are 
operated together, workmen have been 
paid at a rate half-way between the scale 
for cereal workers and that for grain- 
handlers. In future, workers at this mill 
will receive the straight pay of cereal 
workers. 

Work of loading the steamers West 
Munham and West Cheswald, which were 
idle for a week, was resumed on Thurs- 
day. The West Hartley is being pre- 
pared for a flour cargo. The steamers 
West Pocasset and West Siletz have been 
assigned as flour carriers for October 


loading. 
J. M. “Lownspa.e. 


Labor in the Central States 

Totepo, Onto, Sept. 27.—For some 
time past, mills in this section have not 
been subject to any particular annoyance 
due to strikes. Some difficulty is being 
experienced where mills are located in 
large cities, by demands for increased 
pay, due, doubtless, to the unsettlement 
caused by higher wages being paid in 


other industries. Nevertheless, one of the 
greatest difficulties mills are experiencing 
is with labor, owing to the fact that labor 
is much more independent than during 
the war and much less inclined to efficient 
work. Instead of advanced wages re- 
sulting in increased efficiency, just the 
contrary has usually been the case. 


W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Flour Movement Impeded 

Seatriz, Wasu., Sept. 27.—Shipments 
of flour from the north Pacific Coast to 
San Francisco are still prevented by the 
continuation of the longshoremen’s strike 
there. Flour is, however, going forward 
to southern California ports. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


Strike Troubles in Ireland 

Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 17.—Dock labor 
troubles are looming large in Ireland. 
Dublin has had a strike, and foodstuffs 
have been held up there. Belfast is now 
threatened with the same trouble, unless 
a large increase of wages is given. Stocks, 
however, of all classes of goods are large, 
and the sheds pretty well filled; but there 
are troubles ahead, with reports that car- 
goes of wheat will be diverted for dis- 
charge elsewhere unless a settlement is 
arrived at. So far, home millers appear 

to have plenty of wheat to go on with. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 


San Francisco’s Water-Front Strike 
San Francisco, Cat, Sept. 27.—On 
Sept. 16 a meeting was called by Presi- 
dent McBean, of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, to which were in- 
vited steamship owners and operators, 
and employers of water-front labor. The 
result of this meeting was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consult with 
labor leaders in an endeavor to urge an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulties. 

The money demands of the Riggers’ 
and Stevedores’ Union were conceded by 
the employers, but it was considered im- 
possible to make all of the changes in 
working conditions which were requested. 
The situation is also complicated by the 
demand of the water-front clerks for rec- 
ognition of the closed shop, and over 
certain other conditions of employment. 

Just previous to the calling of the pres- 
ent strike, the Riggers’ and Stevedores’ 
Union accepted the wage concessions giv- 
en by the Water-front Federation and 
agreed to continue at work under the 
previous working conditions. Though this 
agreement was made by the officers of 
the union, it failed of ratification by the 
union itself, which finally asked its full 
original demands. Inasmuch as this in- 
volved the loss of 40 or 50 per cent effi- 
ciency in the loading and unloading of 
ships, probably delaying each ship an ex- 
tra day in port, the water-front employ- 
ers felt it impossible to make these con- 
cessions. Thereupon an ultimatum was 
given to the Stevedores’ Union that, un- 
less the men returned to work under their 
agreement by Monday afternoon at 1 
o’clock their places would be filled with 
non-union men, and the tentative conces- 
sions on wages, etc., would be canceled. 
The union took an open vote on the ques- 
tion and unanimously decided to stay out, 
though no secret ballot was taken. The 
time limit duly expired, and the Employ- 
ers’ Union is undertaking to carry on its 
business with such non-union help as it 
can secure. 

The action of the Riggers’ and Steve- 
dores’ Union was against the advice and 
counsel of the Water-front Federation, to 
which it belongs, and the labor council 
and leaders of the city who advised the 
union to accept the wage concessions and 
go back under the working conditions of 
the previous agreement. 

Among the demands of the union, 
which outlined its policy in its dealings 
with employers, and was adopted by that 
union, July 27, 1919, is the following: 

“Whereas, An awakening has taken 
place in the minds of the workers of the 
world, which has caused them to realize 
that they are the producers of all wealth, 
which they have been bartering for a 
small portion of its real value in the form 
of wages, and that there can be no har- 
mony between the worker and the em- 
ployer until the worker gets the product 
of his labor; and 

“Whereas, All far-seeing industrial 
kings and high dignitaries of church and 


state now realize that the only way to 
keep this country from running red with 
revolution, like the European countries 
and Russia, is to adopt an economic and 
industrial policy that will give to the 
workers an ownership and dividend in- 
terest in the industries of the country; 
and 
“Whereas, Nothing less than the above 
principle can be based on the foundation 
of qovicet therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the conference com- 
mittee, when drawing up future demands, 
be and is hereby instructed by the mem- 
bers of this union to negotiate for a 25 
per cent proportionate share of all divi- 
dends produced by our members in the 
future, also a 10 per cent interest in the 
ownership of the business, with propor- 
tionate representation on the board of 
directors in the proportion that the serv- 
ice of our members bears to the business 
as a whole,” 
. R. C. Mason. 





NEBRASKA MILLS COMBINE 


Plans Announced for Consolidation of Four 
Interior Plants and Purchase of Prop- 
erty of Omaha Flour Mills Co. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—The Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co, is the 
style of a new corporation, with a capital 
of $2,100,000, which, if the plans of its 
organizers are successfully matured, will 
shortly take over four interior Nebraska 
flour mills and operate them as a unit, 
with headquarters at first at Ravenna, 
Neb., and later at Omaha. A. R. Kinney, 
of the Ravenna Mills, Inc., is to be presi- 
dent and general manager of the new 
company, and is chiefly active in the 
plans for organization. 

The mills to be taken over are as fol- 
lows: 





Name— Capacity 
Henry Glade Milling Co., Grand Island. 600 
Hastings Milling Co., Hastings......... 200 
Ravenna Mills, Inc., Ravenna.......... 350 
Blackburn & Furry, St. Edward........ 250 

BOOM)  vsin 60d 0.60ccdccciesetedeccrecetas 1,350 
To be purchased for cash for delivery 

in July, 1920— 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. ......seeeeeceee 2,000 


The financial plans of the company 
contemplate the issue of $2,000,000 in 
preferred stock and $100,000 in common. 
Present owners of the mills to be pur- 
chased will take some of this, and the 
rest will be sold to Nebraska investors 
at par. The mills will not be taken over 
or the new company engaged in business 
until after the stock has been fully sub- 
scribed. 

The officers of the new company, so 
far as determined at the present time, 
are to be: A. R. Kinney, Ravenna, presi- 
dent and manager; F. A. Glade, Grand 
Island, secretary, treasurer and in charge 
of sales; Arthur W. Glade, director and 
supervising miller; Earl Blackburn, St. 
Edward, director. Mr. Blackburn will 
continue as local manager at St. Edward, 
and Mr. Kiefer, now connected with the 
Henry Glade Milling Co., will continue 
as local manager at Grand Island. 

The operating and sales plan contem- 
plates handling the product of each mill - 
from its own independent office, so far 
as the output can be disposed of in local 
territory. All “surplus” flour will be 
placed, probably under a single brand, 
in outside trade fields, from the central 
office at Omaha. 

Should the new consolidated company 
fully mature and execute its plans, it 
proposes to buy the present 2,000-bbl mill 
of the Omaha Flour Mills Co. for cash 
at a price already agreed upon. The sale 
would be made, however, for transfer in 
July, 1920. In the event of such sale, the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. will at once be- 
gin work on construction of a 4,000-bbl 
conerete and steel flour mill of the most 
modern type, to be completed and ready 
for operation by next harvest. 


R. E. Srerucne. 





British Export Guaranty 

The British government has come to a 
decision affecting British trading rela- 
tions with the new European states which 
have been set up by the peace treaty, and 
with parts of Russia. It has been decid- 
ed to set aside $125,000,000 as a guaranty 
to British exporters against loss in their 
trading operations with these regions, 
which at the moment have neither a satis- 
factory currency nor enough goods to 
exchange for British exports. 
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(Continued from page 44.) 


Corn was fairly active early in the week, 
market has been 
a scattered demand. 
t. 29): No. 


$ yellow, $1.44@1.45 bu; No. 3 mixed, 


but the last four days 
narrow, with only 


Closing prices yesterday ( 
$1.42@ 1.43, 


Heavier grades of oats were in demand 
at firm prices all the weék. Lower 
grades were fairly active at times, but 
on most days demand was rather quiet. 
Closing ge No. 3 white, 65@68c bu; 


No. 4 white, 683@65c. 


Rye was active and firm. Offerings 
were light, and mills took all choice 
grades and were willing to pay a pre- 
mium. Elevators also were in the market, 
and took most of the offerings. No. 2 


closed at $1.393,@1.39% bu. 


Choice offerings of barley were in good 
demand most of the week, and prices 
were firm. Medium and lower grades 


were, as a rule, quiet. Closing range, 
97c@$1.27 bu. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN WASHBURN 


During the services Sunday morning 


last at the Church of the Redeemer, Min- 
neapolis, the following resolution was 
adopted by the congregation as a tribute 
to the memory of the late John Wash- 
burn: 


The members of the congregation of 
the Church of the Redeemer desire to ex- 
press their sense of bereavement in the 


sudden death of John Washburn, presi- 
dent of the society and chairman of the 
board of trustees. 
“They wish to put upon record their 
ratitude for his many services and bene- 


actions to the church and society of 


which he was during so many years a 
member and an officer; and to express 
their 6 oop of his high standing 
and usefulness as a citizen to the com- 
munity in whose industrial life he was 
so large a factor, and in whose welfare 
he took so active an interest. 

“They deplore his untimely loss to 
church, community and family, and ex- 
tend to his bereaved household their 
heartfelt sympathy.” 

THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

The following table’ has been compiled 
from reports received from interior mills. 
It shows the estimated yield in bushels 
per acre: 


MINNESOTA 

Wheat Rye Oats Flax Corn 
Little Falls .. 12 15 BD Vket ae Bess 
Sauk Rapids.. 10 16 40 os 
Stanchfield .. 12 14 es 35 
Hector ...... 2-15 12-15 20-40 .. 35-60 
Montevideo .. 10 12 35 10 40 
Stephen ..... 8 15 20 12 35 
Maple Lake.. 10-15 12-18 30-60 .... 50-75 
Springfield ... 3-8 11 20-40. .... 60 
Thief River 

Falls ...... 5-15 12 25 
Osakis ...... 6-12 8-15 .... 
Detroit ...... ge ar? Oa eee 
Slayton ..... 5 10 25 8 35 
Sunrise ...... 12 10 35 26. eee 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Wheat Rye Oats Flax Corn 
Williston .... 4 3 8 
Dickinson ... O=6 : Nase base cee . 
Harvey ...... 8 15 20 5 30 
Ashley ....... 4 sete Stee Bel ue 
Lansford .... 7-8 6-7 100 0=«62-3 ee 
Killdeer ..... 6-7 6-7 10-12 1 én 
Fordville .... 10 15 Serre one 
Lidgerwood... 8 9 20 7 75 
Cavalier ..... 15 15 30 10 ve 
Rugby ...... 4-12 3-6 15-20 3-7 ans 
Bismarck ... 7 10 15 5 60 
Gien Ullin ... 4 3 4 2 30 
Bowman ..... O-@  .sé0 weds wes tee 
Minot ....... 5 3 
Tolley ....... 5-10 es 
Langdon ..... 5-18 
Hebron ...... 3 
Harvey ...... DORR wane cece ; tae 
Hettinger .... 5B sees «ees 5-10 25-40 
Anamoose ... S Maden. ede’ oC ban, Beet 
Park River .. 11 10 22 10 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Wheat Rye Oats Flax Corn 
Platte ....... 10 15 |, Mere 25 
Kimball ..... 8-10 10-12 25 8 20-25 
Flandreau ... 5-12 - 20-40 is: ae en 
Pairfax ..... Swans 35 
New Under- 

wood ...... 6-22 7-12 .... 4 15 

Milltown 6 18 ae 30 
Buffalo Gap.. 3-5 10-15 SO eecs 4 
Groton ...... 8 35 10 35 
Hartford ° 4-10 18-30 25-40 .... .... 
Mitchell ..... 5-10 .... 20-25 +++ 35-650 
Frankfort . 5-10 6-10 25-40 6. ends 
Huron ....... Beene 25 se 
Rapid City .. 4-12 ick Sane ee > wade 
Madison ....-. 7 11 35 .... 35-40 
Hosmer ..... See sh sd. Weer . evans 25 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 


The annual election of officers of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce will 


TCT es 


John McLeod. is 


W. T. Fraser and S. J. McCaull, direc- 
tors, are recommended for re-election. 
A. L. Searle is a nominee for the board 
of directors to fill the vacancy made by 
the withdrawal of C. M. Case, president. 

BELGIAN ROYALTY TO BE GUESTS HERE 

King Albert, of Belgium, with Queen 
Elizabeth and the crown prince, are ex- 
pected to arrive in Minneapolis, Oct. 12. 
While they are here, they will be guests 
at the home of Charles S. Pillsbury, vice- 
president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 

Flaxseed offerings at Minneapolis con- 
tinue light, and crushers take everything 
offered. Prices are again lower, the Ar- 
— market causing a sharp break. 

o. 1 flaxseed is quoted at $4.14@4.16 
bu, or about 50c lower for the week. 

Crushers report a very satisfactory 
business in linseed oil meal. In fact dur- 
ing the past week bookings for prompt 
shipment were so good that mills have 
all they can handle. Buying came from 
a wide territory, but mostly from the 
smaller country dealers. Jobbers only 
took an occasional lot. Prices are lower. 
Linseed oil meal is quoted at $67@68 
ton, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

There is no change in the export situa- 
tion on oil cake. No business is being 
done, due to unsettled conditions. Crush- 
ers feel, however, that foreign buyers 
will have to come into the market very 
soon, even if they do think prices are 
too high. A nominal quotation on oil 
cake would be about $66@67 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Argyle (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock. 

Screenings are unchanged in price. An 
improved demand is noted, with supplies 
still restricted. 

Cyrus Matthews, superintendent Mys- 
tie Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, was 
in Minneapolis several days last week. 

J. A. Rieck, secretary-treasurer of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., will go 
into a hospital Oct. 1 for an operation. 

A. M. Burnett, manager Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left Sept. 28 for an 
extended trip to eastern flour markets. 

Roy W. Geer, of Sioux City, who has 
charge of sales in Iowa for the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 

ill this week. 

Samuel Bell, Jr., of Philadelphia, is in 
Minneapolis to attend the funeral of the 
late John Washburn. F. F. Henry, of 
Buffalo, and T. C. Estee, of New York 
City, are also expected. 

James S. Craig, of the old-establishe 
Glasgow flour importing firm of R. 
Hunter Craig & Co., is expected in Min- 
neapolis shortly. He sailed from home 
for the United States Sept. 20. 

Charles F. Hawe, of the American 
Hominy Co., Decatur, Ill., passed through 
Minneapolis Sept. 25 on his way home. 
Mr. Hawe had been spending the last 
four weeks in the Rocky Mountains. 

R. F. Bausman, manager of the Mill- 
ers’ Export Association, Inc., New York 
City, was in Minneapolis last week. While 
here he met with members of the north- 
western division of his association in the 
office of the secretary. 

C. A. Weaver, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of ae Wal- 
dron & Co., sold a graham and buckwheat 
milling outfit to A. Grams & Son, La 
Crosse, Wis., also a feed mill to the Al- 
tura (Minn.) Elevator Co. 

The Minnesota Dairy and Food Com- 
mission has established a laboratory in the 
old state capitol at St. Paul. R. A. 
Thuma is chemist in charge. The lab- 
oratory will be used primarily for an- 
alyzing feedingstuffs offered for sale in 
this state. 

G. H. Tunell, chief grain inspector at 
Minneapolis, has announced that, effective 
Oct. 1, the fees for inspecting flax and 
corn will be $1 per car, or 1,000 bus, and 
all ry wen _ fee for weigh- 

o grain 75c per car, or 
ry bus. 

Hugo Eberle, a Swiss miller, was a Min- 


candidate 
resident to succeed B. 


neapolis visitor du the week. He is. 
se fovectaon en en 


a member of the Swiss 

is visi this country, stidying Ameri- 
can g and grain conditions. The 
party plans to visit Duluth, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. ; 

A truck belonging to the Pillsbu 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was stru 
by a fast mail train on the Great North- 
ern road near Osseo, Minn., Sept. 24, 
and George Ennis, an employee of the 
company, was killed. The truck driver 
escaped serious injury by jumping. 

N. J. Holenberg, commissioner of ag- 
riculture, and .O. P. B. Jacobson, railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, will leave 
in a few days for Manhattan, Kansas, 
to inspect an experimental flour-testing 
mill. The Minnesota legislature, at a 
special session held recently, appropriat- 
ed $35,000 and authorized the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission to build an 
experimental mill near the Twin Cities. 

Thirteen neighborhood bakers of Min- 
neapolis were sentenced to 20 days in the 
workhouse by Judge Baldwin for selling 
short-weight bread. Sentences were sus- 
pended, however, to Dec. 30, and the bak- 
ers were warned that if any of them ap- 
peared before the judge a second time 
they would serve the sentence. The bak- 
ers were arrested by William P. Morgan, 
city weighmaster, who has been conduct- 
ing a campaign the past few weeks. 

P. E. Williams, of Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at St. Louis. He re- 
ports that the association has taken an- 
other step forward towards developing 
a barge line which will ultimately carry 
flour from Minneapolis to the South and 
to the Gulf for export. This plan has 
long been under consideration. Some 
barges have already been constructed. 
Additional dredging in the river, how- 
ever, will be necessary before the barges 
can actually be put into operation. 





Lessons in Workmen’s Compensation 

Beginning its announcement in this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, the 
Sherman & Ellis Service, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago and branch establishments 
at a number of other cities covering the 
states in which they are located, inaugu- 
rates a unique plan for the information 
of milling and allied industries on the 
subject of employers’ liability insurance 
and laws compensating workmen injured 
in the course of their employment. 

The Sherman & Ellis organization pro- 
poses to devote greater effort to a broad 
discussion of workmen’s compensation 
and the various factors involved in it 
under the varied and widely conflicting 
laws of the several states than to a mere 
argument for its own cause. To a con- 
siderable extent, it proposes to utilize 
space in this journal for the current in- 
formation of the industry upon new de- 
velopments in connection with compensa- 
tion laws, decisions in important suits in 
court, new enactments in the several 
states and the trend of public and po- 
litical sentiment preliminary to a prob- 
ably widespread revision of state laws 
by numerous legislatures at their-1920-21 
sessions. 

New conditions in the age-long fight 
between capital and labor, just now in- 
tensified in the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the war, are certain to lead to 
many radical proposals for the protection 
of the incapacitated employee and for his 
dependents in case of his death; and it is 
with a view to combating radical tend- 
encies and securing fair and just com- 
pensation laws that this educational cam- 
paign is undertaken. 

The Sherman & Ellis Service was estab- 
lished eight years ago, with headquarters 
originally at Kansas City. Its underwrit- 
ing service is on the interinsurance plan, 
and its -general basis of operation is to 
group all employers of a single state for 
protection under the law of that state. 
This method, it urges, not only insures 
complete and fair protection to subscrib- 
ers, but gives to ree of labor a 
sound organization through which they 
may be represented in dealing with legis- 
lative proposals. At the present time the 
0 tion offers service in the states 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Idaho, 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas, a, Texas, Alabama and 
Kentucky, but this list is shortly to be 
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extended to include practically all cen- 
ma and western states. i 

he headquarters of organization 
are at 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Frank H. Ellis is president, and Adrian 
F, Sherman chairman of the, board. 


New England Grain and Feed Dealers 

Bosroy, Mass., Sept. 27.—About 100 
grain and feed dealers of New England 
met in the library of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, recently to discuss 
the feasibility of forming an organiza- 
tion for the protection of their inter- 
ests. Many dealers have felt for a lon 
time that they ought to be connected 
with a strong, active, up-to-date grain 
dealers’ organization, as every dealer 
knows that there are many things which 
an organization could accomplish. that 
could not be handled by individual deal- 
ers or by small groups of dealers. The 
mutual relations and advancement of 
dealers and consumers should be attend- 
ed to, while there are frequently difficul- 
ties which an organization could and 
would help to straighten out. 

It was the intention of the meeting at 
first to form an organization confined to 
the grain and feed dealers of New Eng- 
land alone, but it was brought to the 
attention of those present that there was 
in existence an organization of grain and 
feed dealers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, known as the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, which 
had done good work for its members. 
The secretary of this organization, Frank 
C. Jones, and its president, Mr. Strong, 
were present and addressed the meeting 
on the advantages of becoming affiliated 
with their association, rather than form- 
ing one apart. 

No definite action was taken, but it 
was the general opinion of those -present 
that more was to be gained by joining 
the Eastern Federation than by form- 
ing a separate organization. 

Louis W. DePass. 








Appointment of Receiver Asked 

Barrrmore, Mp., Sept. 27.—Harry B. 
Smith, a former president of the Balti- 
more Pearl Hominy Co., has brought suit 
for the appointment of a receiver for the 
concern, reiterating the charges first 
made in a bill of complaint filed in the 
United States court last July by Ida 
Husted Harper, a New York stockholder 
in the hominy company who, it is alleged, 
asked the court to order an examination 
of the company’s books and require de- 
fendants to repay with interest all money 
they had drawn from it in excess of their 
salaries. 

Mr. Smith goes further, and asks the 
court to appoint a receiver for the com- 
pany who shall take charge of its prop- 
erty and assets, conduct the business and 
render final accounting as from May 1, 
1916. The defendants in the case as an- 
nounced are the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Co., the Union Trust Co., John M. Den- 
nis, William T. Shackelford, Scott F. 
Evans, Ferdinand A. Meyer, Maurice H. 
Grape and Louis L. Jenkins. The bill 
of complaint avers that Mr. Smith owns 
320 shares of the common stock, 300 
shares of the preferred stock and $10,000 
first mortgage bonds of the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co. 

It is stated that an order signed by 
Judge Dobler requires the defendants to 
show cause by Oct. 10 why a receiver 
for the hominy company should not be 


appointed. . 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Hoover Saves $90,000,000 

San Francisco, Car., Sept. 27.—Her- 
bert Hoover declared in a letter published 
here today that he had saved’ the United 
States between $85,000,000 and $90,000,- 
000 from the $100,000,000 appropriation 
for relief purposes. 

He wrote: “I plan to prepare a report 
to Congress showing the exact detail of 
the expenditure of the $100,000,000 appro- 
priation for relief purposes, and to hand 
over to the United States treasury be- 
tween $85,000,000 and $90,000,000 of this 
sum in obligations of foreign govern- 
ments, ther with an accounting for 
qn a ture of the balance within the 
act. “a that will be an agreeable 
surprise. Most of Congress thought the 
money was gone forever, but voted for it 


tytn R. C. Mason 
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October 1, 1919 
RATE IS HELD UNREASONABLE 


Interstate Commerce Commission Settles 
Western Dispute Over Carrier’s Rule Gov- 
erning Minimum Tariff on Carloads 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 27—The 
Interstate Commerce’ Commission, in a 
decision on a complaint brought by the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., of 
Portland, Oregon, against the Oregon 
Trunk Railway Co. for alleged unreason- 
able rates on wheat in carloads from 
Culver, Oregon, to Minneapolis, rules that 
the defendant’s tariff rule which provided 
that when a car of 80,000 lbs capacity, 
which under the rule was the minimum, 
was not furnished, the marked capacity 
of the car used, but not less than 
60,000 Ibs, should govern in the calcula- 
tion of charges, is found unreasonable 
and the cause of unjust increased 
charges. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission awards the company $32.84, with 
interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent, 
from March 9, 1917, as reparation. It 
further directs the company to modify 
its rules. In its decision the Commission 
states in part as follows: 

“The shipment moved over the lines 
of the defendant carriers, and transpor- 
tation charges were collected in the sum 
of $282.84 at the applicable rate of 57.5¢ 
per 100 Ibs and the weight at destination 
of 49,190 lbs. 

“Complainant requested the Oregon 
Trunk Railway Co. to furnish an 80,000- 
Ib capacity car. The car furnished had 
a marked capacity of 50,000 Ibs. This 
was accepted and used, notation being 
made on the freight bill and bjll of lJad- 
ing to the effect that an 80,000-lb capac- 
ity car had been ordered, Graduated 
minima were provided in connection with 
the 57.5¢c rate, the minimum on a 50,000- 
lb capacity car being 44,000 lbs. 

“Complainant does not attack the 
measure of the rate charged or the mini- 
mum applicable thereto, its sole conten- 
tion being that the portion of the rule 
quoted which fixes the minimum weight 
in connection with the 50c rate at not 
less than 60,000 lbs, in cases where the 
carrier furnishes a car of less capacity, 
is unreasonable. 

“Complainant states that it was pre- 
pared to load 80,000 Ibs; it loaded less 
than 50,000. Complainant contends that, 
as it was ready to load the minimum in 
connection with the 50c rate, it is un- 
reasonable to penalize it because the car- 
rier did not furnish a car that would 
hold that minimum. Prior to Feb. 5, 
1916, the rule quoted provided a mini- 
mum of 80,000 lbs, except that, when cars 
were loaded to capacity, actual weight 
would govern, but in no case less than 
77,000 lbs. On that date the limitation 
was removed, so that if the carrier was 
unable to furnish an 80,000-lb car, the 
minimum in connection with the 50c rate 
was the marked capacity of the car fur- 
nished. The present rule became ef- 
fective Sept. 25, 1916. Complainant con- 
tends that the rule in effect between 
Feb. 5 and Sept. 25, 1916, would be rea- 
sonable and proper for the future, and 
seeks reparation upon that basis. 

“The establishment of the 60,000-Ib lim- 
itation on Sept. 25, 1916, resulted in in- 
creased charges which the carriers have 
the burden of justifying. Their evidence 
was meager. They stated that the 57.5c 
rate was the established basis from and 
to the points named, and the 50c rate a 
concession conditioned upon heavy load- 
ing. This tends to support the reason- 
ableness of the alternative arrangement, 
but affords no justification for the estab- 
lishment on Sept. 25, 1916, of the 60,000- 
lb limitation in lieu of the previously ex- 
isting rule basing the charges on the 
marked capacity of the car furnished. In 
this connection defendants’ witness mere- 
ly said that in his opinion the 60,000-lb 
limitation was not unreasonable in con- 
nection with the 50c rate. 

“We find that defendants have not 
justified the increased charges resulting 
from the amendment of the rule on Sep- 
tember 25, 1916, and that the rule as ap- 
plied in connection with the transporta- 
tion of wheat, in carloads, from Culver 
to Minneapolis, was unreasonable to the 
extent that it provided for the assessing 
of charges on shipments in cars of less 
than 80,000 Ibs capacity, furnished for 
the carrier’s convenience, in excess of 
those that would have accrued upon the 
marked capacity of the car used, and 








that for the future, so long as defendants 
maintain a flat minimum applicable in 
connection with a rate on this traffic 
from and to these ts, it will be un- 
reasonable to provide for the assessing 
of charges on shipments in cars of a ca- 
pacity less than the minimum furnished 
for the carrier’s convenience, in excess 
of those that would accrue upon the 
marked capacity of the car used. 

“We further find that complainant 
made the shipment as described, and paid 
and bore the charges thereon; that it has 
been damaged to the extent that the 
charges paid exceeded those that would 
have accrued had the rule herein found 
reasonable been in effect; and that it is 
entitled to reparation in the sum of 
$32.84, with interest.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Purifies With ‘‘Washed Air’’ 


Kansas. Crry, Mo., Sept. 27.—A large 
mill in the Southwest has, after several 
months of painstaking experiment, defi- 
nitely adopted the permanent use of a 
system of using washed air throughout 
the mill. All of the grinding, purifica- 
tion and other machinery in the mill is 
carefully sealed against the ingress of 
air from outside, and air is introduced 
into the machines through an elaborate 
system of piping. All of the air so cir- 
culated is first. passed through an “air 
washer” or water screen, in which process 
all floating impurities are removed. The 
sediment collected in the washing process 
is said to be of quite astonishing amount. 
Of course, an important factor of value 


.in the use of the process is the humidifi- 


cation accomplished in the whole course 
of the milling process. 

The milling concern is maintaining 
secrecy for the present, but it is not im- 
probable that the process may later be 
made available to the industry. This of- 
fice is not at liberty to give the name of 
the mill. 

R. E. Srerirne. 





Decline in Norwegian Shipping 


During 1918, for the first time in the 
history of Norwegian shipping, the num- 
ber of foreign vessels entering and clear- 
ing at Norwegian ports was greater than 
those of national registry. This was due 
to war conditions. A great number of 
Norwegian vessels had been chartered by 
the allies for over-sea service, and the 
blockade and general restrictions grow- 
ing out of it had reduced both imports 
and exports to a very small figure com- 
pared with the records of previous years. 
The percentage of vessels of national 
registry in the Norwegian carrying trade 
of 1918 was only 31.6, as compared with 
50.2 in 1917 and 50.7 in 1913. 


Exports for Week Ended Sept. 20, 1919 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 974,117 ..... 117,664 435,779 
Boston .... 367,000 ..... 2,418 99,870 
Philadelp’a. 674,568 ..... 280 44,443 
Baltimore. 1,126,000 7,000 24,000 8,000 
FE ROU. pessca . oR eae. erews 100,000 
N. Orleans. 874,000 24,000 37,000 350,000 
Galveston... 687,000  ..600 esse cvvvee 
Montreal 534,000 ..... 100,000 114,000 





Tots., wk.5,136,117 31,000 281,362 1,152,092 
Prev. week.5,998,388 14,708 383,112 1,448,548 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom .. 2,001,191  ..... 102,698 
Continent ......... 3,109,494 ..... 167,664 
8S. and Ctl. America .....+ isons 5,000 
WEG BENE ciccewe satene vseee 6,000 
GROTH Weciccsccvece 26,000 31,000 ..... 
TOCA cc cccccsses 5,136,685 31,000 281,362 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Sept. 20: 





1919 
Wheat, bus ........... 41,866,475 
Flour, bbis ...........+. 6,502,300 
Totals as wheat, bus . 71,125,825 
0 Se EPP PTTTERE ETE ET 890,403 
po EPP TTSTTEEE Lee? 16,735,608 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Sept. 20, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—~_ --Exports— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...11,144 8,917 725 582 
Duluth-Superior 708 538 «es ous 
Outside mills .. 8,506 56,243 70 164 








Totals ...... 20,368 14,878 796 736 
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“What’s this I hear about you and 
your wife having trouble? Before you 
were married you told me you would go 
to the ends of the earth together.” 

“Yes,” and there was a great weariness 
in the speaker’s voice, “but I didn’t know 
she wanted to go there in a taxi.” 

—Gopher-M. 
* * 

A dainty luncheon was served, consist- 
ing of coffee, salads, sandwiches, baked 
pork and beans, pickles, assorted cakes, 
and a birthday cake. 

—Marathon (N. Y.) Independent. 


* * 


It seems that a theater manager went 
to his playhouse to see how the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines liked a special per- 
formance that he was giving for them. 

At the door he was stopped by a sol- 
dier. 

“This show is only for men in uni- 
form,” said the sentry. 

“I know, but I own the show,” said 
the manager. 

The sentry smiled. “Sure, I know. I’m 
General Grant, and General Lee is in- 
side in a box.” 

The manager beat a strategic retreat 
to the stage door. —Gopher-M. 

Xx 


“John,” asked the teacher, “what is a 
synonym ?” 

“A synonym,” said John, “is the word 
you use when you can’t spell the other 
one.” —The Watchman-Examiner 

(Philadelphia). 
* * 

“What's the row?” 

“The members of the committee are 
scrapping violently over the selection of 
a loving-cup.” —-Worcester Gazette. 

* * 


“What's this stuff?” 
“Mock-turtle soup, sah.” 
“Well, tell that chef of yours he has 
carried his mockery too far.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
* = 
“Are you the captain of your soul?” 
“Sort of a second lieutenant,” ventured 


_ Mr. Henpeck dubiously. 


—Manchester Evening Gazette. 


* * 
“The door to success must be a revolv- 
ing door.” 
“Huh?” 


“If you don’t dive in quickly somebody 
will have you out on the sidewalk.” 
—Houston Post. 
* * 


“Is this a strictly modern school for 


young women? 


“Judge for yourself.” 
“Well?” 
“Dancing, motoring, aviation, and 


stump-speaking are featured in the cur- 
riculum.” —Birmingham Age Herald. 


* * 


Most everybody was out looking at the 
sun while it was in eclipse. It will like- 
ly be the last time we will see it in a 
total eclipse again, as’ it will not occur 
any more for many years, and we may 
be resting in Abraham’s bosom or some- 
where else by that time. 

We sat in our office porch last Sun- 
day afternoon and heard them singing 
old-time songs at church. These songs 
are old, yet there is a lot of good music 
in them, and in singing them no one has 
to twist their mouth out of shape to get 
it out. —Dahlonega (Ga.) Nugget. 


* * 


Two Tommies, disheveled, torn with 
wounds, and altogether untidy, were on 
leave in London. As they stood in 
Trafalgar Square there approached a de- 
tachment of the Royal Life Guards in 
silver trappings, waving plumes, red 


coats, long varnished boots shining like 
mirrors, and white leather —— 
The Tommies looked on in silence for 
a moment, and then one nu his mate. 
“Looka, Bill,” he whis in an awed 
voice. “Them’s sojers : 
—New York Globe. 


* * 


Artist: “Yes, I had a narrow squeak 
when I was painting that picture of the 
Sphinx. An Arab came up behind me 
and nearly stabbed me in the back.” 

Friend: “What! Are there art critics 
in Egypt, too, then?” 

—The Passing Show (London). 


* #* 


“Willie,” said that infant’s mother, agi- 
tated by the sudden appearance of a 
rich relative, “kiss your Uncle John, and 
then go and wash your face at once.” 

—Tit-Bits. 


Princess Tarhata Kiram, niece of the 


- Sultan of Sulu, and Carmen Aguinaldo, 


daughter of General Emillo Aguinaldo, 
the Tagalog chief of the Philippines, 
during a recent visit to the wheat pit of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, said they 
felt more at home there than in any other 
place in Chicago, ‘ 

“It’s like the cock fights at home,” the 
princess said. “It’s just the same as our 
cock pits and the men get just as ex- 
cited.” 

* * 

The driver pmet down, removed the 
cover from a manhole, drew out a s 3 
and proceeded to dump his load. An old 
~— shuffled over, and watched him. 
Suddenly the old darkey leaned over; 
then he began to laugh. The driver 
walked up to him and said, “Say, do you 
always laugh when you see coal going 
down into a cellar?” 

“Nope,” said the Negro, “but I jes’ 
bust when I see coal going down a sew- 
er.” —Gopher-M. 

7 o 

Hubby: “Isn’t there something odd 
about the taste of these onions, dear?” 

Wife (anxiously): “Oh, I hope not—I 
took such pains with them, darling; 
sprinkled them with lavender water be- 
fore boiling them, to take away the un- 
pleasant odor.” —Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at theline rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER, 600-BBL 
flour mill, from two to five years’ experi- 
ence. Bill, Bell & Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


WANTED, BY MINNESOTA MILL NEAR 
Twin Cities, miller, two second millers, 
packers. Address 2572, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED TO TAKE 
charge of 600-bbl mill in the Southwest; 
modern plant. Address 686, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. . 











WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er or bolter in large country mill; give all 
particulars in first letter. Address 2577, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER TO GO TO 
work at once in a 200-bbl mill using hard 
wheat; steady employment; give refer- 
ences. Polson Flour Mill, Polson, Mont. 


WANTED — BOLTERMEN FOR ONE 
large mill in Oregon and also large mill in 
Washington. Address Superintendent of 
Milling, 1022 Board of Trade Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE GOOD SEC- 
ond millers for our Washington mills; 
good pay, steady work. Address Superin- 
tendent of Milling, 1022 Board of Trade 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 














(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 100-BBL 
Wisconsin mill; new Allis machinery; $125 
month; steady work; desirable location; 
good schools. Address 2595, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 








eee a pr tn ete araicentifncan 





CHIEF ENGINEER WANTED FOR 3,000- 
bbl mill; plant in good town; good‘ all 
around mechanic; state experience and 
salary wanted. Address 2592, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 175-BBL 
mill; must be capable to keep mill in 
good repair and come well recommended; 
steady position assured. Address 2603, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


A mill located in central Kansas 
wants two salesmen, one for Kansas 
and Oklahoma and one for western 
Kansas; kindly state experience, 
salary, and age; if married or 
single; also references; here is an 
opportunity for the right man to 
make good. Address 589, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SECOND 
miller for night run in 200-bbl spring 
wheat mill, to start Oct. 1; salary $125 
per month; state experience in first letter. 
Farmers Mill & Elevator Association, Dev- 
ils Lake, N. D. 








SECOND MILLER WANTED 


Southwestern mill of 1,200 bbls ca- 
pacity, located in excellent town, has 
opening for second miller; fine liv- 
ing conditions, permanent position at 
highest going wages. Address 588, 
eare Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED TO TAKE 
charge of 500-bbl rye mill located near 
Minneapolis; want a miller experienced in 
milling rye and who can show results; 
mill now running. Address 2602, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











HIGH-GRADE 
SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


A leading spring, hard winter wheat, 
rye and corn mill of large capacity, 
exceptionally well located, desires a 
high-class, well experienced sales- 
manager to take charge of sales de- 
partment of its wheat mill, organize 
its selling force, figure cost of pro- 
duction; a man acquainted with the 
trade throughout central and eastern 
territory. The mill is located in city 
of large population. Position is an 
exceptionally good one. All corre- 
spondence considered strictly confi- 
dential. Give references and experi- 
ence. Salary no object if right man 
can be had. Address “Competent 
Sales-Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Build- 
ing, Chicago. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able to 
turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter, Address 2579, care’ Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
head miller; seven years in present posi- 
tion in charge of plant of 2,500 bbis ca- 
pacity; first-class references. Address Box 
150, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
mill of 1,000 to 2,000 bbis capacity, either 
hard or soft wheat; open for position now; 
first-class references as to ability and 
qualifications. Address A. C., care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








FIRST-CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND TRAF- 
fic man, one who can buy grain and sell 
its products, wishes position as manager 
of 200- to 300-bb] flour mil! or responsible 
position in office of large, progressive mill. 
Address 2591, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BY COMPETENT DLE-AGED 

or upward, grinding hard or soft wheat; 
at present running 2,500-bbl mill; will 
arrange for interview with reliable firm 
and guarantee results in keeping with the 
highest standard of milling. Address 
“Flour Miller,” 1017 South Seventh Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MID MILLER, 
to take charge of mill of 500 bbls capacity 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR SALE—18x42 RIGHT-HAND SIDE- 


crank girder frame, Bates Corliss ergine, 
including jet condenser, complete; all in 
good condition, and ready to operate. 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








TRAVELLING FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has sold flour in car lots in New York 
and Pennsylvania for over 20 years, and 
has a large personal acquaintance, wants 
Position as sales-manager or sales corre- 
spondent with good Kansas mill which 
makes hard wheat flour; can make good 
with right mill; good references. Address 
Leonard E. Field, 507 Prospect Avenue, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—THREDE 9x24 EHRSAM ROLL- 


er mills, equipped with Allis roll feeders; 
one continuous current 130-volt 7%-kw 
General Electric dynamo in first-class con- 
dition. Address Security Flour Mills Co., 
Abilene, Kansas. 








SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Eleven years’ active experience. in 
sales management, the planning and 
executing of local and national ad- 
vertising campaigns, also buying of 
materials and factory production, 

Experience principally in bulk and 
package cereal food products, self- 
raising flours, etc., but has sufficient 
brains and industry to adapt him- 
self to work of executive character. 

Age 35, married; will locate any- 
where where opportunity with lik- 
able associates and congenial work- 
ing conditions are considered im- 
portant. 


Address Executive, 226 Produce 
Exchange, New York City. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN CARTON MA- 


chine Co.’s automatic carton packing ma- 
chine with Hepner scales, suitable for 
packing free flowing cereals, etc; first- 
class condition; equipment for handling 
several sizes of packages. Address J. C. J., 
735 Water Street, New York City. 





FOR SALE—TWO 25, ONE 50 AND ONE 


75-bbl capacity corn meal outfits, com- 
plete, very reasonable; two 7x20 Allis dou- 
ble stands of rolls, $275 each; four 9x18, 
$175 each; 11 pairs 9x30 Allis rolls, only 
$25 per pair; two N. & M. divided sieve 
purifiers, like new, $145 each; one round 
reel, 6 ft 4x26, old style, one conveyor on 
top of the other, $35; one Invincible mag- 
netic separator, $35; three Gardner feed- 
ers, $20 each. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
201 Millers & Traders Bank Building, Min- 
neapolis. 








BY A SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS AND ENER- 
getic man of 40, position as mechanical 
superintendent in a good flour or cereal 
mill; would invite correspondence with 
any one who would appreciate the services 
of one who has had a life experience in 
the building of mills, elevators and all 
kinds of structural work; am employed 
at present and have been so for over five 


years by one of the leading flour and cereal 
milling companies, but for specific reasons, 
which I will gladly explain, am desirous 
of making a change; have a practical and 
thorough knowledge of flour and cereal 
milling and have no hesitation in saying 
that I can make good. Address 2578, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 


one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition. For fuller particulars 
write R. B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—THE CONTROLLING INTER- 


est in one of the best paying little mills 
in northeastern South Dakota; owner get- 
ting along in years and wishes to retire 
from active service; this mill has always 
been a money-maker; must be fully inves- 
tigated to be appreciated. Address 2558, 
care » Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL FOR SALE 
125 barrels 


Entire plant, 25,000-bu elevator, 
fully equipped, town electric- 
lighting plant and chopper, lo- 
cated in good town on Canadian 
Pacific Railway, southern Mani- 
toba, gold-medal wheat district; 
steam power, unlimited water, 
cheap coal from local mines. 
Further information will be 
given on application. Address 


Melita Flour Mill Co., Ltd., 
Melita, Manitoba 





BXPERIENCED MILLING AND GRAIN 
accountant, married, employed by public 
accountant, would like milling or grain 
accountant’s position with no travel, in 
Minnesota or Wisconsin; can make income 
tax and financial statements. Address 
2611, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





MIDDLE-AGED FLOUR SALESMAN, SIN- 
gie, with 15 years’ experience in Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania, would like to make change Nov. 


EXCEPTIONAL MILLING OPPORTUNITY 


— $80,000 will buy splendidly located south- 
ern Minnesota mill, 600 bbls capacity, with 
room for expansion; on transit basis, Min- 
neapolis to Chicago, ample wheat supplies 
from all terminals; buildings in excellent 
condition, brick construction, electric pow- 
er, ample warehouse room; a real oppor- 
tunity for any wide-awake organization; 
only cash or bankable paper will be con- 
sidered. Address 2589, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








1; trade mostly with bakers and car-lot 
retailers; salary and commission; refer- 
ences or bond. Address 2610, care North- 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER; HAVE A THOR- 
ough understanding of milling-in-transit 
covering application of present tariffs, 


FOR SALE—ONE LARGE CYCLONE DUST 


collector, good as new, at a bargain. Ad- 
dress Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief 
River Falls, Minn. ~ 





Fates, and routing; experienced in han- 
dling trucks, general mill office routine and 
co-operating with loading foreman; can 
furnish A No, 1 references. Address 808, 
care Northwestern Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—ONE UNIVERSAL BOLTER 
No. 6%-A, in good condition; one 8-ply 
canvas belt, 18 in by 96 ft. R. S. Patter- 
son, 646 So, Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 

PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 








October 1, 1919 


W. S. NOTT 


COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Established 1879 








LARGEST WESTERN 
MANUFACTURERS of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 








WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANK 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 con- 
tain many items that will save you time “cae g 


Large stocks insure quick shipment 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 
Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations, Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ‘“‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50, “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C, EB. Oliver, B. M, and 
, Warsaw, Ind, 

















Dallas, Texas: 711 Main 


Pid REMEDY ASE Yo MO id 





Mill & Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 
ers. Power Grain Shovels 
for Unloading Cars. 

Bag Fillers. 

Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York: Fulton iain in Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 























Taylor’s ‘‘Fuma”’ 


CARBON BI-SULPHIDE 


Kills Moths ana Weevils 


Recommended by agricultural departments of State 
and Federal Governments as the most reliable ex- 


terminator of all grain-destroying pests. 
Easy to use, inexpensive. 


Permeates every nook 
and corner. Does not injure grain in any way. 


Write for full details and price list. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
New York Office: 8 West 40th Street 


























For Reducing 
Screenings 
Bran, Hulls 
Oats, Barley 
Corn, etc. 


to a fine, soft 
feed with one 
operation, at 


Low Cost 
per Ton 


¢ 


Belt Driven or 


Grinder Direct Connected 























